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Per eieNe Exe GrHANGE RESTRICTIONS AND 
Peper Crt SGPNeB Gs LN Eos 


During the last few decades a number of coun- 
tries have adopted more or less far-reaching 
restrictions on payments to or from foreign coun- 
tries. These so-called foreign exchange regulations 
have been resorted to at times of emergency, and 
our experience of them has become the more de- 
terrent, the stricter the nature of the State inter- 
vention. The mere existence of State restrictions 
on foreign exchange inevitably tends to make it 
uncertain when the foreign payments agreements 
of private persons and firms can be executed. 
In this way insuperable impediments are often 
raised in the way of private grants of credit and, 
in general, of long-term private agreements for 
payments and deliveries, between different coun- 
tries. When foreign exchange regulations are of 
a drastic nature, private initiatives in the promo- 
tion of foreign trade are put out of court, the 
allocation of foreign exchange for importation is 
determined in an arbitrary way, and the prices 
of imported goods in many cases are unnecessari- 
ly raised by allotment systems within the import 
organizations. In course of time “gaps” in the 
system of the restrictions are detected, the sanc- 
tity of private correspondence is suspended, pro- 
fessional arbitrage dealings are rendered inoper- 
ative, and the foreign exchange regulations are 
gradually extended, so that increasing dif ficulties 
are placed in the way of their final abolition. 

Apprehensions of this nature had already 
aroused great misgivings when the Swedish for- 
eign exchange regulations were planned, and that 
not only among business organizations, but also 
among the authorities who submitted their views 
on the subject. These misgivings had to give way 
to the exigencies of the war-time situation, but 
in drafting the foreign-exchange law attempts 
were made to obtain guarantees against the appli- 
cation of that law for other than purposes of 
monetary policy or against its being brought into 


force without cogent reasons. Thus it was pre- 
scribed that the law should be applied only “in 
time of war or danger of war in which the realm 
is involved, or otherwise under abnormal circum- 
stances arising from war” and only “so far as 
it is deemed to be absolutely necessary in order 
to attain the aims set up for the monetary policy 
of the Riksbank”. The minister of Finance as 
well as the Bank Committee of the Riksdag more- 
over expressed the view that the foreign-exchange 
law, for obvious reasons, should be applied “only 
with a view to possibly necessary supplementation 
of what might be attained in other ways and then 
by direct agreements with parties concerned”. 

The chief object of the foreign-exchange regula- 
tions was in the first place to prevent the flight 
of capital from Sweden and in the second place 
to check a possible influx of capital. According 
to the inquiries of the Bank Committee of the 
Riksdag, no flight of capital or influx of capital 
had occurred at the time when the foreign- 
exchange regulations were introduced. It is, how- 
ever, conceivable that such movements of capital 
would have subsequently occurred if it had not 
been for the existence of the foreign-exchange 
regulations. These regulations also were presum- 
ably of some importance at times when the in- 
ternational situation was tense, and proved to be 
of advantage during the American foreign-ex- 
change blockade. It is incontestable, however, that 
the general situation is now such that foreign- 
exchange regulations have lost their justification 
as a check against the flight of capital to or from 
foreign countries. The Riksbank at the time made 
it known that, even without foreign-exchange 
restrictions, it had means of meeting even rela- 
tively critical situations. 

So far as outsiders can judge, the Riksbank 
has vigorously and successfully effectuated the 
aims of the foreign-exchange regulations in re- 
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gard to the protection of the national currency. 
Here as in other countries, however, it was in- 
evitable that the foreign-exchange law should 
produce a number of supplementary regulations, 
the benefit of which for the State did not stand 
in a reasonable proportion to the drawbacks which 
they entailed for the general public and for bust- 
ness. We may mention, for example, the drastic 
rationing of foreign exchange for travellers and 
the censorship of letters. Moreover, the currency 
regulations, in their practical application, have 
served quite different purposes than those origi- 
nally intended. They have indeed led to certain 
monopolization of dealings in foreign exchange 
and, under the plea of commercial and credit 
agreements with foreign countries, measures have 
been taken which do not accord with the state- 
ment in the Government Bill on the foreign- 
exchange law, that the regulations must not be 
prejudicial to the legitimate interests of private 
life. An example of such procedure will now be 
given. 

A Swedish company had long held the controll- 
ing interest in a mining company in one of the 
neighbouring countries. This investment of capital 
has not been a lucrative business, and the Swe- 
dish parent company during the last few years 
has been obliged to grant considerable credits, 
mainly in the form of equipment for the subsi- 
diary company’s mining operations. As the known 
ore resources of the mining company correspond 
merely to about three years’ mining, new capital 
is required for ore prospecting) and possible 
mining preparations. In this ‘situation measures 
were taken to close down the mine, which, 
however, induced the authorities in the neigh- 
bouring country to consider whether the com- 
pany could not be enjoined to continue the mining 
on pain of expropriation. F inally, an agreement 
was concluded for the sale of the Swedish hold- 
ing in the mining company to a purchaser in the 
neighbouring country, who would make the pay- 
ment to the Swedish company in the form of 
considerable quantities of zinc, lead and copper 
concentrates, produced by the mining company. 
The Swedish Industrial Commission declared 
themselves prepared to approve the execution of 
this transaction, in view of the situation in regard 
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to Sweden’s supplies of metals and fuel. As 
regards the fuel supply, they pointed out that the 
importation of copper concentrates would entail 
a considerable saving of coal in the domestic pro- 
duction of copper. The Swedish company’s appli- 
cation for authorization to conclude this trans- 
action was, however, rejected by the Foreign Ex- 
change Office, without explanation. 

It is said that one of the reasons for the 
Foreign Exchange Office’s negative attitude in the 
matter was that it considered that the application 
might have entailed unfavourable effects on the 
repayment of credits granted by the Riksbank 
to the central bank in the neighbouring coun- 
try. This would signify that the risk of loss in- 
curred by the Swedish State on the grant of 
credits to a foreign institution could be thrown 
upon certain Swedish nationals or companies. 
Such an attitude is in itself unreasonable and 
quite foreign to the Swedish foreign-exchange 
law. It should also be noted that this law cannot 
possibly have been intended to prevent a Swedish 
parent company from granting advances for the 
business of a foreign subsidiary, nor, consequent- 
ly, to prohibit the recovery of such advances. 
Another important point is that, owing to the 
frustration of this transaction, the planned ex- 
portation of concentrates will not be received by 
any other Swedish consignee, so that this country 
will be completely deprived of the goods. The 
decision of the Foreign Exchange Office is there- 
fore prejudicial not only to the legitimate in- 
terests of private business, but also to the national 
interest in increasing the supplies of fuel and 
metals and obtaining the repayment of Swedish 
capital holdings in the said country, The decision 
also conflicts with the declaration made in the 
Government Bills on the foreign-exchange regu- 
lations to the effect that the law was not intend- 
ed as an instrument for the control of foreign 
trade. 

Also in the daily handling of current foreign- 
exchange business, the Riksbank and the Foreign 
Exchange Office have not confined themselves 
to checking a possible flight of capital to or 
from foreign countries. Considerable restric- 
tions on commercial bank transactions in foreign 
exchange have been introduced, and the Riksbank 
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has appropriated a considerable part of docu- 
mentary credit business. 

Moreover, the discount allowed by the Riks- 
bank in selling foreign exchange to the commer- 
cial banks is, in certain cases, extremely small 
and indeed, as regards moderate sums, entails a 
sheer loss. Furthermore, some regulations as 
regards charges have been such that a consider- 
able part of the exchange transactions, also in 
Swedish kronor, have been executed abroad, 
because better terms could thus be obtained. Be- 
fore the introduction of the foreign-exchange 
regulations, Stockholm was unquestionably a 
centre of foreign-exchange transactions in the 
Northern countries. This privileged position 
would not have been attained under a foreign- 
exchange control such as the present one. 

The course of events thus shows that the Riks- 
bank, on the foreign exchange market, instead of 
being, as before, the ’’bankers’ bank‘‘ has become 
a very active competitor. It, therefore, seems 
quite preposterous that the Riksbank should com- 
bine the position as a competitor with the man- 
agement of the foreign exchange regulations, 
being thus entitled to call upon the commercial 
banks to supply all desired information regarding 
their foreign business. 

We refrain here from making any reflections 
regarding the bearing of the above-described de- 
velopments on the finances of the commercial 
banks. A more important consideration is that the 
tendency is unsatisfactory from a national point 
of view. It is quite natural that special functions 
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should be delegated to the Riksbank in conse- 
quence of commercial and credit agreements with 
other countries. But these duties should be mainly 
confined to control of the foreign-exchange po- 
sition in relation to foreign countries. The com- 
mercial banks in Sweden have for many years 
accepted the Riksbank’s authority in such matters 
and have always loyally adhered to its instruc- 
tions. 

The Riksbank’s direct concern with private for- 
eign business, on the other hand, should be strictly 
limited. These activities on the part of the Riks- 
bank have simply involved the taking-over of 
services which would otherwise have been per- 
formed by the commercial banks. 

Nor is the Riksbank the proper institution for 
creative work in the domain of foreign business. 
Hitherto such creative work has always been 
carried on by the commercial banks and, if the 
Swedish commercial banks are ousted from it, the 
way will be prepared for bringing foreign busi- 
ness under the control of foreign banks, when 
transactions in foreign exchange once become free. 
It is therefore plainly in the national interest that 
the good organization established by the Swedish 
commercial banks in regard to dealings in foreign 
exchange should not be demolished but, on the 
contrary, strongly supported in the coming efforts 
for the promotion of foreign trade. From this it 
follows that the winding-up of the foreign ex- 
change restrictions should be prepared, and that 
what is unnecessary or injurious in these State 
regulations should forthwith be abolished. 
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COMMERCIAL POLICY PROBLEMS OF SWEDEN 


BY PROFESSOR BERTIL OHLIN, MINISTER OF TRADE OF THE LATE GOVERNMENT 


The problems of commercial policy which con- 
front most of the former belligerent countries 
after readjustment to a peace economy are for 
many of them largely the same as those which 
are now emerging into clear relief as regards 
Sweden. For a small country with a relatively 
large foreign trade, the major part of which is 
with the continent of Europe — which before 
the war received about three-fourths of the 
Swedish exports and produced two-thirds of the 
Swedish imported goods —, questions of com- 
mercial policy are important in themselves and 
are greatly influenced by the aftermath of the 
war. In the case of Sweden, however, they are 
less complicated by difficulties of readjustment 
than in the ex-belligerent countries. It is true 
that Sweden, by the reduction of foreign trade 
to a fraction of the normal, has suffered con- 
siderably during the war and that, so far from 
profiting by the war, she has had her real natio- 
nal income reduced by ten to fifteen per cent. 
But the Swedish industries have not been di- 
rectly affected by the devastation of the war in 
the same way as those of the belligerents. 

A survey of Sweden’s corimercial policy pro- 
blems may therefore offer much of interest also 
for other countries and may perhaps actually 
facilitate certain conclusions regarding more gen- 
eral questions of this nature. 

As a background to the following exposé, it 
may be desirable to touch on some facts of 
fundamental importance for Sweden’s commercial 
policy. Relatively to the national income, Swe- 
den’s pre-war foreign trade was considerably 
larger than that of the big industrial countries. 
Exports represented about one-sixth and imports 
one-fifth of the national income. For the prosper- 
ity of this country, foreign trade therefore plays 
a very important part. Only with very great in- 


convenience can many imported commodities be 
completely dispensed with or made within the 
country. Moreover, stability in foreign trade is 
a factor of very considerable importance for the 
economic situation. In a country like Sweden it 
would be scarcely possible to maintain full em- 
ployment, unless export trade as a whole and the 
conditions for the importation of raw products 
and fuel show some stability. 

Should a severe economic depression occur in 
the leading industrial countries, this would, of 
course, not make it impossible to counteract de- 
pression tendencies in Sweden by measures for 
the stimulation of the market. The economic si- 
tuation in Sweden might then remain, if not sa- 
tisfactory, nevertheless considerably better than in 
foreign countries. But in that case it would be 
essential that the inevitable deficit in the balance 
of payments which would arise if imports would 
be reduced in a less degree than exports to eco- 
nomically depressed countries, could be made 
good by drawing on the gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves. Sweden should therefore en- 
deavour constantly to keep reserves of this nature 
sufficiently large to stand a considerable depletion 
for a few years. 

Swedish imports and exports of goods are 
differently apportioned among the leading prin- 
cipal countries. Before the war there was a 
considerable export surplus to Great Britain, to 
the other Scandinavian countries, certain other 
European countries as well as to Africa, Asia 
and Australia. On the other hand, the import 
surplus from Germany and the American con- 
tinent was considerable. In 1928 the sum-total 
of the excesses of exports over imports or the 
reverse amounted to no less than one-third of 
the value of foreign trade. At the end of the 
nineteen-thirties, despite bilateral tendencies in 
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international commercial policy, this figure — 
according to estimates made by Docent Sven- 
nilsson on behalf of the Swedish Commission for 
Economic Post-War Planning — had not been 
reduced lower than to one-fourth. Evidently it 
is of the greatest importance for Swedish eco- 
nomy that foreign trade after the war should 
revert to its multilateral character. Should this 
not be the case and if a bilateral equalization of 
commercial exchanges with each country se- 
parately should become necessary, this will entail 
as regards Sweden firstly a considerable restric- 
tion of her trade with foreign countries, and se- 
condly a temptation to buy on other markets 
than the cheapest and to sell on other markets 
than the most favourable, in order somewhat to 
limit the decline of her foreign trade. 


k 


During the war, in Sweden as in other coun- 
tries, considerable changes in the conditions for 
production have occurred. Firstly the blockade 
has stimulated an expansion of certain branches 
of production for home consumption. This app- 
lies, for example, to the production of iron and 
steel, certain machinery and chemical goods. In 
this way Sweden’s import requirements have 
been permanently reduced by 7 to 8 per cent. 
To some extent this tendency will doubtless 
slowly continue after the war, e. g. by the contin- 
ued expansion of the chemical industries. As re- 
gards agriculture a corresponding change had, 
broadly speaking, been affected during pre-war 
years. 

Similarly in foreign countries some previous 
purchasers of Swedish goods have rendered 
themselves independent of them. High grades of 
Swedish iron and steel are apparently now re- 
quired within more limited fields than formerly, 
and a number of manufactured steel products as 
well as such articles as matches will no doubt be 
regularly imported on a somewhat smaller scale 
than before. 

The industrialization that has taken place in 
some countries which had previously been re- 
garded chiefly as producers of raw materials 
will probably tend to reduce their requirements 
of certain kinds of industrial goods. It seems, 
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however, scarcely probable that this trend would 
outweigh the tendency towards larger imports of 
other industrial goods which is usually entailed 
by industrialization and the raising of the stan- 
dard of life. No appreciable decline in the pro- 
spects for exports of Swedish industrial goods 
seems therefore to have been entailed by the 
industrialization of such countries. A far more 
serious matter for Sweden is the fact that the 
war has led to the destruction of many facilities 
for production in the ex-belligerent countries in 
Europe. Evidently this will entail, for several 
years ahead, a lowering of their standard of life 
and the necessity for restricting the importation 
of foreign goods. The possibilities of exporting 
domestic goods in payment of such imports, e. g. 
from Sweden, will in fact be reduced. Effects of 
this nature will presumablay make themselves felt 
at any rate during the next two or three years, a 
period which is chiefly held in mind in the 
following review. 

Another very important circumstance from a 
Swedish point of view is the weakening of 
Great Britain’s international financial position 
that has been entailed by the war. Instead of a 
net holding in foreign countries of about 4,000 
million pounds, which yielded an annual income 
and annual capital payments of altogether perhaps 
200 million pounds, Great Britain now has a net 
indebtedness of several thousand million pounds 
sterling, not including the lend-lease debts. A 
surplus of interest payments and amortizations 
cannot therefore be counted on, and a consider- 
able increase of British exports or decrease of 
imports is inevitable, especially as the British 
mercantile marine has undergone a marked re- 
duction. Hence, countries which normally export 
more to Great Britain than they import from her 
will have to reckon with a diminution of their sa- 
les. Among these countries is Sweden. 

Finally, the destruction of German industry 
and the obstacles to the revival of production and 
trade which the occupation and the dismantling 
of war production, in the widest sense of that 
term, have entailed, involve great disadvantages 
for Swedish economy. Germany before the war 
was in fact Sweden’s principal supplier; she 
alone covered approximately one-fourth of Swe- 
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den’s import requirements and received approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the Swedish exports, inclu- 
ding two-thirds of the export of iron ore. 

Owing to these circumstances, it will be no 
easy matter for Swedish commercial policy to 
put everything to rights with a view to the main- 
tenance of a large, stable and multilateral foreign 
trade, with guarantees for a high international 
liquidity in the Swedish economy. This coun- 
try will require a very flexible and adaptable 
system with the maximum utilization of all kinds 
of initiatives, if we are to cope with this task and 
find compensation for lost markets and sources 
of supply. Commercial policy can be guided 
merely to a limited extent by pre-war conditions 
and must therefore, in a far-sighted way, pay due 
regard to the new conditions for Sweden’s foreign 
trade that have been entailed by the war, parti- 
cularly during the next few years, which will be 
marked by economic reconstruction in Europe. 

* 

During the past twelve months Swedish com- 
mercial policy has already had to deal with some 
of the questions which have been brought to the 
fore by the termination af the war. Let me give 
a brief description of Swedish commercial policy 
during this transition from war to peace. Only 
purely economic points of wiew, not the political 
factors which, of course, have also come into 
play, will be considered. 

In the autumn of 1944 it became increasingly 
clear that the two principal objectives of Swe- 
dish commercial policy were to create favour- 
able conditions for a supply of raw materials and 
fuels for Swedish industries after the war and 
to prepare Sweden’s participation in the work 
of international economic reconstruction. The 
Swedish Government, therefore, already last 
autumn resolved from Januari ist entirely to 
stop the already greatly restricted export of goods 
to Germany. In this way, of course, imports into 
Sweden were also largely stopped — both the im- 
port from the European Continent and the import 
via Gothenburg by safe-conduct traffic, which the 
Germans no longer permitted — and Sweden, for 
the period of uncertain length during which the 
war might be expected to continue, became a com- 
mercially blockaded country. No other neutral 


country than Sweden chose during this time to 
place itself in such a precarious position. This 
discontinuance of commercial relations with Ger- 
many was one aspect of an economic cooperation 
with the Western Powers, which (1) guaranteed 
Sweden’s right during the rest of war to pur- 
chase and store consignments of goods, which 
otherwise could have been imported by the safe- 
conduct traffic via Gothenburg, and (2) provided 
a basis for close economic relations after the war, 
which involves inter alia that essential supplies to 
Swedish industries were safeguarded. On the part 
of Sweden it was pointed out that this country 
could contribute to the work of reconstruction 
by large deliveries — partly on credit —, only 
on the condition that the supply of raw materials 
and fuel was such that production could be main- 
tained. For example, a supply of coal and coke 
was necessary in order to ensure that wood, the 
raw material for sawmills, pulp- and papermills, 
would not have instead to be used as fuel. This 
point of view was fully understood in American 
and British quarters and was taken as a basis 
for the subsequent negotiations regarding the 
supply of goods during the first stage of the post- 
war period, thought it was made clear that their 
own deliveries of coal and coke would probable 
have to be on a very restricted scale. 

As another feature in Swedish cooperation 
with the Allies, for the purpose of facilitating 
the mastering of the difficulties of the period of 
reconstruction after the termination of the war 
in Europe, we must consider Sweden’s adherence 
to the international Shipping Pool. Yet another 
manifestation of Sweden's willingness to coope- 
rate was the payments agreement between Great 
Britain and Sweden, which was preliminarily 
concluded in November 1944 and signed on the 
Ist of March 1945. This agreement is to the 
effect that the Swedish Riksbank shall buy pounds 
sterling without any formal limitations, thus 
increasing its pound reserves by an amount which, 
broadly speaking, corresponds to the expected 
surplus of Swedish exports to Great Britain and 
certain freight receipts. Before the signature of 
the agreement information was requested and 
received by Sweden in regard to the approximate 
amount of the British deliveries to Sweden, 
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which made it possible to form an idea regarding 
the magnitude of the buying of pounds sterling 
which would be required during the first twelve- 
months period. It was found that we could reckon 
with a sum of a magnitude between 200 and 300 
million kronor. This agreement, of course, did 
not involve any pegging of the krona to the 
pound sterling. The Swedish krona for more 
than ten years has been maintained at a fixed 
relation to the dollar and did not follow along in 
the depreciation of the pound sterling at the be- 
ginning of the war. It would thus be very prema- 
ture to suppose that a possible new reduction of 
the international value of the pound would au- 
tomaticaliy entail a depreciation of the Swedish 
krona. 

The negotiations for the deliveries of the dif- 
ferent classes of goods proceeded during the 
spring and summer of 1945, partly with Ameri- 
can and British representatives jointly in regard 
to the goods included in the so-called reserved list 
and which are controlled by the Combined Boards 
and partly with representatives of the United 
States and Great Britain separately. Special prob- 
lems arose regarding Swedish deliveries to the 
British Dominions, as the British Government 
had for example already bought up the entire 
Australian wool crop, and therefore the possi- 
bilities of deliveries of goods from the Dominions 
in payment of the Swedish exports to those 
countries are limited. 

Sweden is linked by strong ties to the other 
northern countries, Denmark, Finland, Norway 
and Iceland. It has therefore always been clear 
that Sweden’s participation in the work of re- 


_ construction after the war would be concerned 


in the first place with the three first-mentioned 
countries. Iceland, as we know, is one of the few 
countries which have derived economic benefit 
from the war and is therefore not in need of 
special support. The credits which were granted 


“for the deliveries to Finland during the first 


twelve months after the cessation of the Russo- 
Finnish war in 1944 and for deliveries to Den- 
mark and Norway as soon as possible after the 
defeat of Germany, together with credits for 
Scandinavian refugees in Sweden and the equip- 


ment of the Norwegian and Danish troups trai- 
ned in Sweden, amount approximately to 1,000 
million kronor, One-fifth of this amount used to 
cover the expenditure for refugees should in rea- 
lity not be regarded as a credit. The Swedish Go- 
vernment have declared that no repayment will 
be required, and this policy will certainly be ap- 
proved by the Riksdag. The other four-fifths 
consist mainly of credits for deliveries of goods 
of essential importance for the supply of the 
other Scandinavian countries. In connection with 
these deliveries no attempts have been made to 
protect Swedish export interests: the buyers have 
been given a free choice within the limits of the 
capacity of Swedish industries for deliveries, 
with due regard to this country’s own require- 
ments. In several cases domestic supplies have 
been reduced in favour of the neighbouring 
countries, partly in regard to bread, butter and 
sugar, partly as regards a number of industrial 
goods. 

Holland also has received a similar reconstruc- 
tion credit of 75 million kronor, which has been 
largely used for the payment of Swedish timber 
and machinery. Timber present a special problem 
for Swedish commercial policy, in that the supp- 
ly thereof is far below the demand from abroad. 
It was therefore necessary to draw up a plan of 
allocation, proceeding from the pre-war distribu- 
tion of the exports. Unfortunately, it was found 
that the total quantity available for export was less 
than had been estimated, which was chiefly due to 
the unfavourable conditions during the winter for 
timber cutting and to the cessation of the impor- 
tation of coal from the late summer of 1944 to 
the autumn of 1945, which latter circumstance has 
increased the domestic requirements of firewood. 
For similar reasons the available quantities of 
wood-pulp and newsprint are far smaller than 
desirable. In view of the glaring shortage of 
newsprint in foreign countries, this commodity is 
regarded as a reconstruction product of the first 
order, even if it is not used for reconstruction in 
a physical sense. Sweden has expressed her wil- 
lingness to export newsprint to France and Bel- 
gium, although those markets, to judge by the 
pre-war trend in regard to newsprint, are by no 
means among the more tempting ones from a 
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Swedish standpoint on a long-run view. The in- 
tention is, by reducing the domestic consumption 
of newsprint, to make a corresponding quantity 
available. Thus exports to the normal markets 
would not have to be further restricted, 

Important agreements have been concluded by 
Sweden during the last few months with Belgium, 
France, Poland, Argentina and Czechoslovakia 
as well as regarding continued trade, with Den- 
mark, Norway, Finland and other countries. It 
seems as if Belgium in some measure would be 
able to take over Germany’s previous role as 
supplier of certain classes of goods in the iron 
and steel group and chemical industries. A quite 
special position is held by the Swedish-Polish 
agreement. During a period ending the 1st De- 
cember 1946 Sweden is to receive from Poland 
4 million 800,000 tons of coal and 1 million 
200,000 tons of coke. This, indeed, is barely more 
than half the pre-war imports into Sweden and 
it will not prevent considerable difficulties re- 
garding the fuel supply being encountered during 
the first six months, but broadly speaking, the 
fuel situation in 1946 can probably be mastered. 
In this way Sweden will be enabled to maintain 
her export of timber products at a higher level 
than would otherwise have been possible. 

All the agreements contain regulations regard- 
ing Swedish grants for credits on a rather large 
scale. The total Swedish grant of credits to 
foreign countries in connection with the termina- 
tion of the war and the first twelve-month period 
after it, will not be much less than 2,000 million 
kronor, if as we hope, an agreement is con- 
cluded also with Soviet Russia. This sum cor- 
responds approximately to one-seventh of the 
national income. So far as we are aware no 
other non-belligerent country is taking part in 
the work of reconstruction with a grant of cred- 
its on such a relatively large scale. There can 
scarcely be any doubt that Sweden’s grant of 
credits goes to the very limit of what is physi- 
cally possible in view of the supply of goods and 
the desire not to evoke inflation within the 
country. 

An important point of view in Swedish com- 
mercial policy during this period has been the 
desire to assist in the maintenance of stable prices 
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and to avoid any tendency to competition in 
forcing up prices on the world market. For that 
reason the price of Swedish timber, for example, 
has been fixed far below what could have been 
attained in view of the present immense demand. 
An understanding was reached between the Goy- 
ernment and the exporters that the export prices 
would be kept at a very reasonable level. The ex- 
porters and foreign buyers then agreed upon the 
same prices as in the case of certain British pur- 
chases during the summer of 1944, at which 
time this price was generally viewed as rather 
low. On the other hand, the Swedish Govern- 
ment, out of regard for domestic building costs, 
have maintained a still lower price on the Swe- 
dish market. As they did not wish to raise the 
latter price, a certain duty was introduced, 
which exporters of timber have to pay into the 
Treasury. This duty evidently does not affect 
foreign buyers. Such a duty will be charged in 
future only if it should prove to be absolutely 
necessary in order to maintain the domestic price 
level. It is thus by no means intended to raise the 
price of the Swedish export goods. 

Unfortunately, the Swedish costs of production 
for a number of articles are relatively high, 
although the level of wages has not risen more 
than in most other countries, or by 30—40 %. 
Especially owing to the high costs of fuel, due to 
the necessity of using firewood — the price of 
which corresponds to a cost per ton of coal of 
100—120 kronor — and also other substitute 
goods, the competitive power of Swedish exports 
is reduced. It is to be hoped that the increased 
supply of coal will entail a change for the better, 
as also the increasing supply of certain important 
foreign raw products. 


* 


As regards commercial policy prospects for 
the next few years, it is evident that the world 
economic trend cannot be foreseen with any 
degree of certainty. For that reason the conditions 
for Swedish commercial policy are obviously 
rather uncertain. A few questions can, however, 
be raised and examined. It has already been in- 
dicated that Great Britain’s weaker financial po- 
sition may have a serious repercussion on Swe- 
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dish foreign trade. Should it be found that a 
financial cooperation with the United States 
cannot be established, whereby Great Britain’s 
iniernational liquidity would be restored, thus 
laying a foundation for the cooperation planned 
at Bretton Woods, it is to be feared that Great 
Britain as well as a number of other countries 
will be forced into a bilateral equalization of com- 
mercial exchanges or transactions with each in- 
dividual country. In any case the quantitative 
trade restrictions will then continue and export 
subsidies may perhaps also be introduced on a 
considerable scale. It is to be hoped that such a 
development will be avoided, as it would doubt- 
less considerably delay the economic recovery of 
the world. It is wisest, however, to be prepared 
for all contingencies. 

It is obvious that the large grant of credits to 
foreign countries which Sweden has undertaken 
in regard to the first post-war year can by no 
means continue on anything like the same scale 
afterwards. This applies also to her willingness to 
export to Great Britain against payment in pounds 
sterling, which for the present are blocked. 
It is inconceivable that the Swedish Riksbank 
should increase its sterling reserves by e. g. 250 
million kronor per annum. Should international 
developments become unfavourable and Great 
Britain therefore be forced into a policy of the 
above-indicated nature, Sweden will be con- 
fronted with the necessity firstly of buying as 
much as possible from Great Britain, and sec- 
ondly of acquiescing in a reduction of such 
exports to that country as would otherwise be 
possible. The latter necessity in particular may 
enforce such a State regulation of certain Swe- 
dish exports, which it is very desirable to 
avoid. In such a situation Great Britain would 
certainly desire as far as possible to con- 
centrate the limited importation on timber, 
wood pulp and certain other products, whereas it 
is plainly in the interest of Sweden that the 
exports should be distributed among different 
kinds of goods in greater conformity with what 
previously was the case. The problem of ensuring 
a suitable composition of Swedish exports to 
Great Britain with due regard to the interests 
of the paper, iron, machinery and match indus- 
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tries will not be easy to solve. Quite analogous 
problems may arise in relation to other States. 

The statement that it is of vital international 
interest that a development of the nature which 
here has been considered merely from a Swedish 
point of view should be avoided and the interna- 
tional liquidity of Great Britain restored, requires 
no detailed comment. The decision of the United 
States not to demand repayment of the lend- 
lease debts is a big step in this direction, but 
further measures will doubtless be required in 
order that the British short-term indebtedness of 
about 3,500 million pounds and the considerable 
deficits in the British balance of payments for 
the next twelve months shall be regulated in such 
a way that the Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank shall afterwards be established in 
the way planned. Otherwise, a general tendency 
may arise for countries with large sterling hold- 
ings to buy goods from the British Empire, even 
when their prices are relatively high, whilst, on 
the other hand, they are endeavouring as far as 
possible to sell their own goods in countries with 
free currencies. The first-mentioned tendency 
may lead to counter-action from other selling 
countries, which will not view with equanimity 
the ousting of their cheaper goods by the more 
expensive British commodities. The other ten- 
dency may lead to initiatives and pressure on 
the part of the British Government. That such a 
situation will not be the most favourable for a 
solution of the numerous burning international 
economic problems seems manifest. If we desire 
to establish a relatively free and multilateral 
international trade, it will doubtless be necessary 
that the leading currencies can be exchanged for 
one another with tolerable freedom, or in other 
words, that international liquidity is restored. 
When this has happened in regard to the dom- 
inant currencies, but not till then, the Monetary 
Fund may play an important part and diminish 
the risks of financial collapses which might 
otherwise occur on an extensive scale. It is 
plainly in the interest of Sweden to take part in 
any international cooperation which aims at 
solving these problems. 

A special responsibility obviously rests on all 
the financially strong countries with large reserves 
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of gold and foreign exchange as well as a stable 
current balance of payments. In this respect the 
United States hold the dominant position, but 
also countries like Canada, Switzerland, Sweden 
and some others have an important part to play. 
They must grant credits of a suitable type and 
amount and permit as free an importation of 
goods as possible, so that the financially weaker 
countries may receive free currencies, which they 
can use in turn for international payments. A 
relatively free importation into the financially 
strong countries —- modified merely by regard 
to national requirements with respect to the 
supply of important goods — could, however, 
for political reasons, be maintained only under 
one condition: that the economic situation can be 
upheld and a serious depression avoided during 
the next few years. For these reasons few things 
are more important from a commercial policy 
point of view than the establishment of an in- 
ternational coordination of economic policy. This 
view was expressed by the International Labour 
Organization at its conference in the spring of 
1944. It has also been made clear by the League 
of Nation’s reports on several occasions. It may 
be hoped that the economic and social council 
which the “United Nations” are to set up as a 
kind of supervisory board for the different in- 
ternational expert committees will not put off 
an attempt to effect a solution of this problem. 
The expert knowledge of the economic and finan- 
cial sections of the League of Nations can render 
great service in the solution of this problem. 
Another international as well as Swedish in- 
terest is that German production should again 
be started and thus also some commercial ex- 
change between Germany and other countries. 
The productive capacity of German industries 
during the next few years will, of course, be 
limited in view of the immediate deliveries of 
machinery to the victorious Powers and their 
desire to prevent German production for arma- 
ment purposes. But for the economy of Europe 
at large it is of importance that German industry 
should be restored in other respects. We still 
lack information as to the way in which the 
Allied occupying Powers intend to solve this 
problem. The quadripartite military occupation 
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appears for the present to be placing impedi- 
ments in the way of developments which would 
be desirable from the point of view of the Allies 
themselves, and civilian influence on Allied policy 
in Germany still seems to be inconsiderable. For 
countries like Switzerland and Sweden, which 
for decades have had a very extensive commercial 
exchange with Germany, it is of special import- 
ance that this problem should be solved. 

For Sweden’s international economic relations 
in the future, the Sovjet Union will probably play 
a far greater part than before the war. Negotia- 
tions regarding an extensive trade exchange and 
a large grant of credits by Sweden were started 
in 1944 and it is to be hoped that results will 
not be too long delayed. For the time being, a 
certain mutual trade of no small importance is 
taking place without the support of a general 
trade treaty. Certain purely technical questions 
will naturally arise for Swedish commercial policy 
in view of the fact that the Soviet has an import 
monopoly and therefore can play off different 
Swedish exporters against one another, thus 
perhaps obtaining, in certain economic situations, 
unduly reduced prices. Some cooperation between 
the Swedish exporters and the State, however, 
will presumably be established, in the event that 
risks of this nature should manifest themselves, 
which fortunately has hitherto not been the case. 
Nor need they be at all serious in the future, 
provided that a tolerably satisfactory interna- 
tional economic position can be maintained with 
good business conditions in different countries, 
and that there are also free markets, the prices 
of which can be compared with those obtained in 
sales to and purchases from the Soviet. 

An uncertain factor for Swedish commercial 
policy is the durability of the so-called bulk 
purchases which the Allied Powers started during 
the war and are expected to continue with for 
some time ahead. It is scarcely in the interest of 
Sweden in the long run to take part in such 
purchases: a gradual winding-up of them seems 
to be natural and desirable. On the other hand, 
it is of importance for all parties that a greater 
stability should be established on the raw-mate- 
rials markets than that which existed during the 
inter-war period, The new economic international 
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organizations in this respect will have an impor- 
tant duty to fulfil. On the one hand, this task 
will be less difficult if economic policy in other 
respects is coordinated between the leading coun- 
tries ; on the other hand, some stability in the in- 
ternational prices of raw materials would facil- 
itate the solution of the politico-economic problem. 

Many other questions in regard to Swedish 
commercial policy will arise, which it would 
carry us too far to discuss here. One of them 
relates to the distribution of the credit risks be- 
tween the Government and the exporters and the 
most suitable organization of the grant of cred- 
its. It seems probable that the participation of 
the State in the-future will largely consist in an 
insurance of some part of the grant of credits 
by so-called export credits guarantees, and that 
the importance of State credits pure and simple 
will diminish. Another question is in what way 
protectionist tendencies abroad in certain special 
fields could be combated, such as the tendency, 
as a condition for business, to stipulate for 
transport insurance in the currency and in- 
surance companies of the home country, even 
where this is at variance with normal commer- 
cial practice. 

Under conditions such as may be expected to 
prevail during the next few years, it will also 
be necessary for Swedish commercial policy to 
follow the price trend for imports from differ- 
ent countries. A certain shortage of a number 
of goods may in fact persist for one or more 
years, and we cannot therefore be convinced that 
competition between different selling countries 


or Swedish importers in itself will ensure reason- 
able prices for goods supplied to Sweden. On 
the other hand, it is natural that the control and 
regulation of foreign trade which was necessary 
during the war with its great shortage of goods, 
and which was also due to the regulations in 
the belligerent countries, will be successively 
wound up according as the need for them is 
eliminated. It is important in this respect that, as 
soon as the supply of goods becomes more plenti- 
ful, the State control should be reduced or 
abolished. 

Those who direct imports and exports, transport 
and insurance as well as the temporarily necessary, 
though diminishing, State control, will, during 
these years, be confronted with great difficulties. 
Not only great alertness, but also much flexi- 
bility and adaptability will be required. As regards 
the Government, it will be necessary to bear in 
mind that regulations and restrictive measures 
which at the time might possibly involve limited 
advantages for Swedish industry are liable to 
evoke counter-actions from foreign countries, 
thus doing more harm than good. Moreover, they 
may delay developments in the direction of freer 
trade, which is in the interest of Sweden. Such 
general considerations necessitate some caution 
in Swedish commercial policy, when proposals 
for measures of intervention are submitted. The 
Swedish tradition of the nineteen-thirthies of 
pursuing, as far as possible, a liberal commercial 
policy, which gave us a valuable good-will, de- 
serves to be followed up during the difficult 
years which are in store for us. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON INTEREST AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


BY GUSTAV CEDERWALL 


The trend of interest rates in Sweden during 
the past decade has usually been analyzed on the 
basis of the conditions in the money market. Thus 
the principal reason for the fall of interest rates 
during the nineteen-thirties were the surplusses 
in the balance of payments, which could not find 
a permanent investment abroad. Also for the 
interest trend during the war the foreign- 
exchange purchases of the Riksbank have been 
of importance, alongside with the form in which 
the budgetary deficits have been financed. There 
is; however, reason to consider the trend of in- 
terest rates.also on the long view. 

- Rather animated discussions have previously 
been carried on in Sweden in regard to the im- 
portance of the different factors that contributed 
to the economic improvement after the slump at 
the beginning of the nineteen-thirties. In most 
cases, endeavours have been made to strike 
a balance between the effects of the recovery of 
export trade, on the one hand, and the State 
unemployment policy, on the other. For the whole 
economic revival right up to the outbreak of the 
war, one will not get far with any of these ex- 
planations. In contradistinction from the trend 
in the nineteen-twenties, when exports played a 
leading part in the economic expansion, the nine- 
teen-thirties are marked by the stagnation of ex- 
ports, the revival being mainly confined to the 
home market. The crisis policy which was so 
much discussed in those days now seems far too 
modest in scale to be assigned any important 
part in the general economic development. If 
we look about for explanations of the favourable 
trend in the nineteen-thirties, we may point to 
a number of factors of more or less non-recur- 
ting character: the effects of the devaluation 
of the currency in 1931, the marked increase in 


the number of the able-bodied ages and in the 
formation of households, etc. But it seems highly 
probable that the falling level of interest and the 
greater ease in the credit market played a by no 
means unimportant part. It can scarcely be a 
coincidence that the nineteen-thirties entailed a 
considerable economic revival — which moreover 
ran surprisingly parallel —, in two such countries 
as Sweden and England, where the level of inter- 
est fell, whereas the development was marked 
by a persistent stagnation in France and the 
United States, where the capital market was 
more uncertain and where the interest rates on 
mortgage loans, for example, were maintained at 
a considerably higher level. 


One of the principal objects of post-war eco- 
nomic policy has been declared in Sweden to 
be the establishment of a high and steady level 
of employment. According to the view now pre- 
valent among economists — a way of thinking 
which may be traced to Lord Keynes —, this 
presupposes that it would be possible to produce 
a volume of investments, a creation of real capi- 
tal, of sufficient extent relatively to the nation’s 
propensity to save. An attempt to compute the 
significance of this as regards Sweden has been 
made by Professor Erik Lundberg (chief of the 
Institute for Business Research) in a study on 
“The Business Cycle Behaviour of the Swedish 
Economy”. This important contribution to the 
analysis of the conditions for post-war develop- 
ments will here be subject to some comments. 

The basis for Lundberg’s reasoning is the fol- 
lowing quantitative calculation of the relevant fac- 
tors. Towards the end of the nineteen-thirties 
a total income value of export trade and invest- 
ments — which in this connection may be taken 
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together —, of about 4 milliard kronor was requi- 
red in order to attain the sum total of the aggre- 
gate gross national income (about 12 milliard 
kronor) which entailed such a large demand for 
goods and services that a period of relatively 
full employment was established. Lundberg now 
asks: how large a volume of export trade and 
investments vill be required at the end of the 
present decade? This, he states, will depend on 
the development of productivity and of the pro- 
pensity-to save. In regard to productivity he 
shows that the real national income increased by 
nearly 40 % during the decade 1929—1939. At 
the same time, however, the number of persons 
in the productive ages increased by about 10 %. 
The real national income, reckoned per individual 
between the ages of 15 and 65 years, therefore 
increased only by 25 %. The productive ages, 
however, during the present decade will stagnate; 
thus, the increase in their number is estimated 
at merely 1 %. If the productivity during the 
decade up to 1949 is assumed to increase at 
approximately the same average rate as during 
the inter-war period, the real national income, 
with the same relative degree of employment as 
at the end of the nineteen-thirties, should have 
reached 20—30 % above the level of 1939. Lund- 
berg, moreover, assumes that what has been 
termed here “propensity to save” will maintain 
the same relation to the national income as be- 
fore the war. Under this assumption the total 
value of export trade and investments, reckoned 
according to pre-war prices, must increase by the 
same percentage as that given for the increase in 
the national income. We shall then get a total for 
the income value of export trade and investments 
of about 5 milliard kronor in the pre-war money 
value, for the year 1949. 


It may be desirable to pause at this point in 
the reasoning. As far as Lundberg is concerned, 
it has chiefly the character of an arithmetical 
computation. Lundberg himself has provided it 
with many reservations and has warned us 
against drawing too far-reaching conclusions 
from it. 

The assumption of the same increase in pro- 
ductivity per employed worker during the present 


decade as in the nineteen-thirties may seem 
rather bold. It is at present impossible to deter- 
mine what effect the war may have had on in- 
dustrial efficiency. In certain branches the war 
period has doubtless entailed more rapid progress 
in Sweden and in other countries than before. 
Technical discoveries will presumably be utilized 
on a large scale in approaching years. According 
to reports now available, investments in industries 
have been maintained at a remarkably high level 
during the war. The latest report of the Institute 
for Business Research on the economic situation 
in the spring of 1945 contains interesting figures 
on this subject. How far these figures relate to 
investments in substitute production plants, how- 
ever, it is not easy to determine. The trend is 
also very uneven in different branches. Possibly 
we must regard Lundberg’s assumption on this 
point as optimistic, though perhaps not unduly 
optimistic. 


As regards the propensity to save it is equally 
difficult to make any forecasts. What is referred 
to here is the difference between the gross na- 
tional income and current consumption. We 
might therefore just as well discuss the consump- 
tion trend. In any case it should be strongly 
emphasized that we are concerned. here with fat 
more than visible savings. Thus, in this balance 
the formation of own capital within companies 
plays a very great part. So far as one can judge 
from available figures, the revival in the nine- 
teen-thirties involved favourable conditions for 
the financial consolidation of companies. While 
the national income, as above indicated, increas- 
ed by about 25 % per employed worker, the 
average earnings per hour increased merely by 
half as much. These figures, however, are to 
some extent misleading, in that no account has 
been taken of the increase in wages connected 
with the transfer from poorly paid to higher paid 
fields of employment. How the scope for saving 
within the companies will manifest itself in the 
future can scarcely be judged at present. We 
have the impression that the possibilities of con- 
solidation have been favourable also during the 
war, though possibly there has been some tight- 
ening in this respect latterly. Continued develop- 
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ments here will depend on how long the price 
control is maintained, how taxation will be regu- 
lated, how costs will change, and so on. 

If we then pass to the savings derived from 
individual recipients of income, the principal 
factors will be the distribution of income and the 
pace of change in income. So far as can be 
judged the trend of the nineteen-thirties seems 
to have entailed a distribution of income which 
was favourable for saving. It is uncertain whether 
the trend during the war has not been the 
reverse. We must doubtless reckon with the 
possibility that during the next few years the 
pressure for higher wages, on the one hand, and 
the incidence of taxation, on the other, may entail 
certain changes in the distribution of income. 
The effect of this on the total saving is more 
uncertain, as we still know but little regarding 
the saving habits in different income groups. 

The actual income trend seems also to be of 
great importance for the extent of saving. During 
periods of marked increases in income, consump- 
tion seems to lag behind that trend. In spite of 
‘the marked increase in the purchases of clothes, 
furniture, motorcars, etc. during the last few 
years of the nineteen-thirties, it may be questio- 
ned whether savings were not then increased just 
by such a lag. During the next two years this 
tendency may be counteracted by the existence 
of needs of purchase postponed during the war. 
However, we have not any impression that such 
needs are on a particularly large scale in Sweden. 

Thus, even if the scope for the formation of 
capital within companies may be limited and 
though some levelling-down of incomes may tend 
to reduce savings, it is very uncertain whether 
we will not nevertheless have to reckon with 
rather a considerable increase in the total sa- 
vings. From another point of view, Lundberg’s 
assumptions signify that the total, real volume 
of consumption is estimated to increase by 25 % 
between 1939 och 1949. / 


The question then is: would an increase of 
export trade and investments to a desirable extent 
be possible and how could it be brought about? 
To begin with, we must distinguish between these 
two components. Should export trade show the 


same stagnation as in the nineteen-thirties, and 
should it about the year 1949 remain on the 
same level as during the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war, an increase of investments by no 
less than 50 % would be required. In the degree 
that export trade is extended, the required in- 
crease in investments will be smaller. Thus an 
extension of the export trade at the same pace 
as the assumed increase in productivity would 
entail the consequence that investments need not 
increase more than in the same proportion, or 
by 25 %. 

To make any forecasts or statements in general 
regarding the probable export trend seems to be 
quite impossible in the present-day situation. It 
may merely be pointed out that Swedish exports 
during the war have shrunk to less than a half 
of the peace volume. During the next few years 
Swedish contribution to reconstruction will in- 
volve a marked swelling of exports, partly 
without corresponding compensation in the form 
of imports. Where we shall be landed after the 
first period of transition cannot now be judged. 
A permanent effect of the self-support economy 
of the nineteen-thirties and the war is, however, 
probable, whence we can scarcely reckon with 
any considerable increase in export trade. 

As regards the volume of investments, we must 
proceed from some idea as to their distribution 
for different purposes. In the Institute for Bus- 
Research computations on. this subject, 
forming part of the more extensive calculations 
regarding the national income, have been con- 
tinuously proceeding. The latest report of that 
Institute for the spring of 1945 contains certain 
preliminary results from these calculations. Out 
of a total investment volume in 1938—1939 of 
about 2,400 million kronor, somewhat more than 
one-fourth, or nearly 650 million kronor, was 
accounted for by the building of dwelling-houses. 
Likewise about one-fourth, or approximately 600 
million kronor, represented the sum-total of in- 
dustrial investments. The State and the municipal 
authorities were each responsible for somewhat 
more than 400 million kronor investments, or 
together for about one-third of the total. 
Furthermore, it is estimated that over 200 million 
kronor is represented by investments in agri- 
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culture and approximately 100 million kronor by 
investments in the mercantile marine, in addition 
to a smaller sum for other miscellaneous pur- 
poses. 

As regards one of the said branches, namely 
house-building, detailed forecasts and plans have 
been drawn up for the immediate future. Accord- 
ing to them, a production of dwelling-houses on 
the same scale as in 1929 (or the present year) 
would suffice both to cover the growing need due 
to the formation of new households and also in 
the course of three or four years wold eliminate 
the present shortage of housing accommodation. 
If such a volume of building activity is sub- 
sequently to be-maintained, substantial contribu- 
tions will be required both for raising the stan- 
dard of accommodation and for considerable re- 
conditioning. For a short space of time, of course, 
building activity could be maintained on a still 
greater scale; but, if we reckon with an average 
for one or more decades ahead, it would not be 
advisable to calculate with any further expansion 
in this branch beyond the level of 1939. 

This, of course, entails consequences for other 
branches. If export trade stagnates and the con- 
tinued expansion of house-building comes to an 
end, other investments at the end of the nine- 
teen-forties must lie two-thirds above the level 
of 1939. For these branches similar calculations 
cannot be made. Industries will apparently re- 
quire additional investments in order to attain 
the assumed increase in productivity. But this 
expansion alone will certainly not suffice. The 
State and the local authorities have considerable 
investment plans; we need merely think of the 
investments in the transport system, for example 
for the road-building which will be necessary in 
the immediate future. In agriculture likewise con- 
siderably larger investments will be not only pos- 
sible, but also very desirable; we must hope, 
however, that plans for agricultural policy will 
now be drawn up on a long-run view, so that 
-the capital now invested in agriculture can be 
put to a really rational use. 

It is not my intention to represent the volume 
of required investments as so large that it would 
not be possible to attain it; nor, on the basis of 
some stich reasoning, to recommend measures 
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conducing to reduce the saving quota. There is no 
indication that Swedish industry should have 
been so glutted with capital that further invest- 
ments on a large scale would not be desirable 
and would not give an increased yield. Such 
a conclusion would certainly be premature. 
On the contrary, a continued increase of 
prosperity in the present-day position, where 
the numbers of persons of able-bodied age 
will no longer increase, must entirely depend on 
continued mechanization and _ rationalization. 
Continued expansion must be attained by greater 
intensity in production. 

At the same time it should be clear that the 
volume of investments required by the degree 
of employment aimed at, is only possible if satis- 
factory terms for investment can be obtained. In 
this respect the lines of economic policy and the 
regulation of taxation will be factors of con- 
siderable importance. Also the part played by 
interest policy in this connection calls for atten- 
tion. 


Here it is not my intention, on the basis of 
the above consideration, to forecast a continued 
fall of interests. What has been stated regarding 
the saving tendency and the volume of invest- 
ments has no immediate bearing on the trend of 
interest rates. On the capital market only a part 
of the total savings is offered, and only a part 
of the total investments meet the demand for 
capital. Also in the sequel the capital market will 
be greatly influenced by developments in the mo- 
netary sphere and will be strongly affected by 
the trend of our balance of payments with foreign 
countries. Should possibilities for a remunerative 
export of capital manifest themselves, the situa- 
tion on the foreign exchange market may be 
reversed. In such a situation also the trend of 
interest rates would evidently be different than 
during the nineteen-thirties. The scope for an 
independent interest policy would also be limited. 
Conflicts might then arise between what might 
be regarded as desirable from the point of view 
of the domestic economic trend and what would 
be required by the balance of payments with 
foreign countries. 

Just as it was not our intention to make any 
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forecasts regarding the trend of interest rates, 
the above remarks are not intended to maintain 
that the employment aimed at could be attained 
solely on the basis of interest policy. Firstly, the 
scope for a deliberate interest policy is in several 
respects limited, out of regard for the balance of 
payments with foreign countries and for various 
credit-market considerations. Secondly, the effect 
of changes in the level of interest in many situa- 
tions is not sufficient to bring about the desired 
trend. The inflationary tendency of the war- 
period could not have been checked solely with 
high interest rates. Similarly, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the desired volume of investments 
could be obtained solely by means of low interest 
rates during a slump. 

It should, however, not be forgotten that the 
interest trend in turn will have a repercussion on 
the propensity to save and on the volume of in- 
vestment. As regards the latter we must expect 
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that low and — what is still more important —, 
stable rates of interest will be desirable. For 
house-building and for the possibility of raising 
the standard of housing accommodation the level 
of interest is a very important factor. It has been 
estimated that a reduction of interest rates by 
one-half per cent. for all investments would cor- 
respond to about 6—7 % lower rents. But a still 
more important matter is stability in the level 
of interest. Especially in view of this sensitive- 
ness, the building-industry needs guarantees 
against unexpected increases in interest rates. A 
sudden tightening — as indicated by the trend 
during the first few months of the war —, may 
entail a crisis. 

Interest policy should thus be viewed in con- 
nection with economic policy at large. Its role in 
the endeavours to establish full employment 
should certainly not be exaggerated, but, on the 
other hand, should not be entirely overlooked. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION DURING THE 
THIRD QUARTER OF 194s. 


The General Situation. Though the tendency, 
for obvious reasons, is by no means uniform, a 
distinct increase of employment in industry has 
been noticeable. Since the dispute in the engineer- 
ing workshops was settled at the beginning of 
July, industrial production as a whole has risen 
to a higher level than ever since the beginning 
of the Skagerack blockade in April 1940, 
Although the calling-up of conscripts has been 
reduced, there has been a shortage of labour in 
agriculture and forestry. Certain branches of 
industry have also had difficulties in procuring 
skilled workers and female labour. This applies 
particularly to the engineering workshops, which 
in several cases have been unable to re-engage 
their entire staff of workers from the period 
preceding the strike in that branch, and the tex- 
tile industry, which have also been handicapped 
by difficulties in procuring machines. The sales 
of the products of the wood industry in partic- 
ular have made more headway, and this increase 
in foreign trade has conduced in some measure 
to the somewhat greater activity in banking bus- 


Federation of Industries Production Index. 
(1935 = 100.) 
1. General Index. 
2. Pulp and Paper Industries. 
3. Iron and Steel Industry. 
4. Engineering Industry. 
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iness. Generally speaking, however, sales to 
foreign countries have been handicapped by the 
high costs of production of Swedish goods, and 
shipments have often been delayed by a shortage 
of tonnage. The after-effects of the dispute in the 
engineering workshops as well as the shortage of 
raw material and fuel have also at times impe- 
ded the building industry and related branches of 
production. 

In regard to fuel, the situation has brightened 
by an agreement for a gradually increasing 
import of coal from Poland, corresponding to 
about 5 million tons before December Ist, 1946, 
or about 60 % of the annual pre-war impor- 
tation of coal. Moreover, the cutting of timber 
for firewood during the summer has been more 
extensive than had been expected. There still 
remains, however, an embarrassing shortage of 
foundry coke and other fuel for industrial pur- 
poses as well as for gas-works coal, besides 
which in certain parts of the country household 
requirements of fuel for heating purposes can 
barely be covered. 


(Million Kr.) 


(Thick lines denote current 12-month averages.) 
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The harvest, which has been estimated at about 
the same magnitude as last year, has suffered 
rather serious damage from rain. In view of this 
fact, in conjunction with the promised relief 
to other Scandinavian countries, it is anticipated 
that the basis of our rationing of foodstuffs will 
have to be maintained for a considerable time 
ahead. 

During the six months from October till 
March we shall also be confronted with the 
question whether the then expiring wage agree- 
ments for nearly 750 thousand workers can be 
renewed without labour disputes. The workers 
involved are members of the unskilled and fac- 
tory workers union, foundry-men, plumbers and 
some other workers in the metal and engineer- 
ing industries, forest and timber-floating wor- 
kers, agricultural labourers, municipal employees 
and workers in the textile mills, clothing industry, 
building, paper-mills, sawmills and wood in- 
dustries. 


After the collapse of Germany at the beginning 
of May, foreign trade has slowly increased. For 
the first six months of 1945, however, the volume 
of imports amounted merely to 19 per cent., and 
the volume of exports merely to 14 per cent. of 
the average volume for imports and exports, 
respectively, in 1936—38. Out of the exports 
during the months from April—June this year, 
41 % went to the other Scandinavian countries, 


Wholesale Price and Cost of Living Indices. 
(1638 == 1:00.) 


I. Wholesale Price Index. 
2. Cost of Living Index, 
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17 % to Great Britain and 24 % to North and 
South America, whilst the export to and via 
Germany had practically ceased. During the two 
following months, July—August, the value of the 
imports and exports, respectively, amounted to 
109 and 476 million kronor or 33 and 156 %, 
respectively, of the corresponding figures for 
1938. Latterly, exports have in fact also included 
large deliveries of ships to Norway, which may 
be regarded as non-recurring transactions. There 
is, however, larger tonnage under construction 
for Norwegian account. 


Surplus of 

; exports (+) 
Imports Exports ot 

imports (—) 

Million kronor 

Jan.—Aug. 1938 . = 2,302 1,185 ee 
> >» 1939... - 1,559 1,253 — 306 
> » I940 .. 2 a0. 5,409 884 — Sie 
> o S594. ee. ee 843 — 208 
> af TQAS a, ee BENS S05 —= "SEs 
> ee 1642 oa) a kOe 802 — 404 
> o SORA SA = ee Ree 545 — 671 
> > VI045 - 5 =e | ATS 77° + 296 


The export of woodgoods, as we know, has 
had to be rationed. Out of the quantity estimated 
to be available for export, about 750,000 stan- 
dards, more than 650,000 standards had been sold 
at the end of August, of which, however, only 
less than 50 per cent. could be shipped owing 
to shortage of tonnage. 355,000 standards have 
been sold to Great Britain, out of an agreed 
quota of 400,000 standards, and considerable 


The Riksbank’s Note Circulation and Gold ana 
foreign Exchange Holdings. (Million Kr.) 
I. Note Circulation. 
2. Gold Stock (Market value). 
3. Net Claims on Foreign Countries, 
Mill. Mill 
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amounts to war-devastated countries in Europe, 
whereas the export to overseas countries has had 
to be restricted, and a shortage of building tim- 
ber is apprehended in Sweden. ‘The situation in 
regard to wood pulp is marked by the shipments 
to America, which now amount roughly to 25 % 
of the originally intended amount of 1 million 
tons. This poor result is due to the fact that the 
American maximum prices in general are un- 
satisfactory and, as regards certain qualities, do 
not everr cover the Swedish costs of production. 
Despite a marked shortage of paper in large 
parts of the world, Sweden’s export of paper 
have not yet made much headway. The ship- 
ments of ore via Narvik and from central Swe- 
den to Poland have begun, without, however, 
yet reaching any very considerable quantities. 
The situation in the iron and steel industry is 
marked by a high degree of employment and 
good bookings of orders, but great difficulties 
in regard to labour and fuel. The price situation 
is unfavourable, and foreign trade is impeded by 
tonnage difficulties. Most of the exporting work- 
shops report orders for a long time ahead. In this 
branch of production new projects for the mecha- 
nization of the operations have been necessitated 
by the high wage bill and the shortage of labour. 

Building activity has been brisker this year. 
Thus, during the first six months building per- 


Capital Funds and Deposits of the Commercial 
Banks. (Milliard Kr.) 
1. Capital Funds. 


2. Long-term Deposits. 
3. Demand Deposits. 
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mits have been granted to the extent of 1,170 
million kronor, whereas the corresponding figure 
for the whole of last year was 1,757 million 
kronor. The production in the cement industry 
has also increased by about 25 % as compared 
with last year, and decisions have been taken 
for considerable extensions of the production units. 
Largely owing to the dispute in the engineering 
workshops, however, serious delays have arisen 
in completing the buildings. 

The flow of money to insurance companies 
and banks is still increasing beyond all previous 
bounds. The new insurances granted by the life 
insurance companies amounted last year to the 
record figure of ?/, milliard kronor. The increase 
in the aggregate insurance funds of all insurance 
companies last year may be estimated approxi- 
mately at 350 to 400 million kronor. During the 
period July 1944 to June 1945 the deposits in the 
commercial banks and savings banks increased 
by 686 and 471 million kronor, respectively. The 
amount of money deposited in the commercial 
banks during the six years period from the be- 
ginning of the war shows an immense increase. 
Thus, the deposits have swollen from 4.72 to 
6.88 milliard kronor, 7. e. by more than 2 milliard 
kronor, whilst advances within Sweden have in- 
creased in a lesser degree, namely from 4.17 to 
5.44 milliard kronor. Investments of capita! in 


Investments of the Commercial Banks. (Milliard Kr.) 


1. Shares, Bills and Loans. (Exclusive of Advances against 
Mortgages and Bonds.) 

2. Mortgage Loans. 

3. Bond Investments and Advances on Bonds. 

4. Cash and Treasury Bills. 
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Government securities and other Swedish bonds 
have increased from about 200 million to no less 
than 2'/, milliard kronor. T ogether with the cash 
reserves, this sum corresponds to nearly */, of the 
total bank assets. Recently the demand for credits 
has markedly increased. During the period from 
September 1944 to August 1945 the advances 
thus rose by 556 million kronor, or 11 %, of 
which about too million kronor was granted 
solely in August. Latterly, the grants of credits 
have been for house-building, for the financing 
of production for future sales in certain wood 


Position of Commercial Banks. 


1944 1945 

Assets (in mill. kr.) Aug. May June July Aug. 
Gage o 5 o 986 o oe oe We) Psy BASIE 495 387 
Acesiiay lolll§ 5 5 5 sn OS 976 964 1,060 1,283 
Swedish bonds. . . 5 Up WRG) Tieawan ig oles: 
Advances in Sweden - 4,886 5.342 5,362 5,345 5,442 
Ages alononal os o en 6 76 103 120 102 
Sundry accounts |)... 419 505 530 3=6.: 4465 469 

Total 7,935 8,310 8,451 8,600 8,746 

Thereof, Swedish bonds 

aadmireasuny spills ys er l-O5 22.03 t eo TOCMm ac CED aA 

Liabilities (in mill. kr.) 
Deposits in Sweden. . . 6,070 6,377 6,454 6,601 6,704 
Liabilities abroad... . 245 239 256 257 207 
Share capital and reserve 

HUNG, 5 2 6 9 20 a 9 G8 CAs Bag Boy 825 
Sundry accounts ... . 802 866 918 897 920 

Total 7,935 8,310 8,451 8,600 8,746 
The National Debt. (Milliard Kr.) 
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industries, and to some extent also for current 
foreign business. 

The fact that the resumption of export trade 
has started more rapidly than that of importation 
has entailed for the months June—August an 
export surplus of 441 million kronor. Part of the 
exports, especially certain deliveries of ships, 
have, however, been paid in advance, whence the 
net receipts from abroad have been correspond- 
ingly less. In July and August, however, the va- 
lue of the gold reserves and foreign holdings of 
the Riksbank have increased from 2.59 to 2.79 
milliard kronor, or by 200 million kronor. These 
assets thus afford more than a 100 % cover tor 
the note circulation, which on an average for 
August amounted to 2.38 milliard kronor. 


Foreign Exchange Market. As from the 24th 
July, Iceland kronor were taken up for quotation 
by the Riksbank, when the rate of exchange was 
fixed at 64.48, buying rate, and 64.80, selling 
rate. On the 27th July a new devaluation of 
Finnish marks was effected at 3.45, buying rate, 
and 3.51, selling rate, for free marks and 3.30 
and 3.40 for “inland marks’. The reduction of 
the exchange rate amounts to 281/, % as com- 
pared with the immediately preceeding quotation, 
4.91, and somewhat more than 59 % as compared 
with the quotation on the 30th May this year, 
8.59. In connection with the new quotation for 
the pound sterling in Copenhagen, the rates of 


Bond Vields. 
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--- 3 % Industrial Bonds. 
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exchange for Danish kroner were reduced on 21st 
August from 87.60, buying rate, and 87.90, selling 
rate, to 87.25 and 87.55, respectively. The clear- 
ing rate was lowered from 87.70 to 87.38. 


The Stock Market during the third quarter 
has been marked by the usual summer calm, with 
little animation and only slight repercussions 
from international events. The news on the 6th 
July regarding the settlement of the dispute in the 
metal branches entailed a transitory interest in 
the shares of the engineering workshops. Apart 
from this, transactions during the quarter have 
been chiefly in the nature of buying for invest- 
ment purposes. .-The shortage of good invest- 
ments has led to a rising tendency in share prices, 
and new top prices for the year have been reached 
as regards a number of securities. The announce- 
ment regarding a new issue of shares with a 
face value of 7 million kronor, at par, in Skanska 
Cement A-B and 6.75 million kronor, at a price 
of 120 %, in A-B Ifodverken, resulted in a rise 
in the price of the first-mentioned company’s 
shares from 2,000 to 2,300 kronor. An appended 
table shows that from the middle of June to the 
middle of September there was an average rise 
of about 8 % in the prices of the shares in the 
home-market industries, of about 2 % in those 
of the export industries and of about 5 % for 
bank shares. 


Bond Market. The principal bond loan opera- 
tions during the past quarter are shown by the 
following table. 


Industrial Share Indices. 


1. Home Market Industry. 
2. Other Industry. 
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Rate of Amount Issue 

Issued by interest in mill. price 

in % kr. in % 

Swedish Government. ...... 3 £“Notfixed 00 
> >» (lottery bond loan) 72.63 * 300 100 
Royal Swedish Mortgage Bank .. 3 60 g 


Residential Mortgage Bank of 
Suydetevtlor ay ay gb) GG eo tee! 

Fengersfors Bruks AB... .... 3 1.25 99/2 

Manufaktur AB. i Malmé . 2 


* The loan is intended for exchange against bonds of the 
4 % loan of Ist May 1940 (the first defence loan) of about 
728.5 million kronor, outstanding. — * Average percentage 
value of the prizes. — 3 Being sold privately. — * In connec- 
tion with the conversion of the 33/4 % loan of 1935 of 1.77 
million kronor, outstanding. 


In addition, Bergvik & Ala Nya AB. have 
offered conversion of the 3'/, % loan of 1935 of 
2.34 million kronor, outstanding, by the reduction 
of the interest rate to 3 %. 

The conversion of the first defence loan of 
728.5 million kronor appears to be the largest con- 
version operation that has occurred on the Swe- 
dish bond market. The bondholders have been 
offered exchange of the old bonds against new 
3 % Government bonds, or against lottery bonds 
up to an amount of 300 million kronor and with 
about 2.63 % in the average percentage value of 
the prizes or against savings bonds with an 
annual yield of about 3.1 %, or against deposits 
on the so-called “national savings accounts”, 
which carry an annual interest of 3 % if the 
money is deposited for a period of six calendar 
years. In this regard the taxation regulations play 
an important part. Investments im saving bonds 
thus give a tax-free yield but, on the other hand, 
must not exceed a certain maximum amount. The 


Bank Share Index. 
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1939 | 1940/1941 | 1942/1943, 1944 | 1945 . 
| i | <= > a t.4 > | m 
See Ser a Tt a ea ey ie ee 
elelzlelrlelylzlelzlZ|F/2le|2 |e 
Share Index. | | | | | | | / 
| | I} | | | / / | 
Home industries . . 175 || 145 || 148 || 166 | 168) 168 | 179] 188 | 191 | 191 | 190| 191 | 184 or i ue 
5 | | 220 | | 231 | 223 | 228| 228) 22 
Other industries . 171 || 130 || 155 || 178 —— 195 | 213 Pa ie 227 | 230 | 23 3 | 
ec nsener Company 191 || 131 || 155 |] 189 || 191 | 190 | 209 || 225 | 226 | 228 | 220| 216 212 aa a 215, 
Exporting engineering industries | 195 || 133 | 161 | 187 | 191 | 209 | 229) 231 237 | 238 | 240| 250 239 242 244 244 
Other, including iron and steel ind. | 181 |) 138 || 170 | 188 | 188/181 | 190 199 | 204 210 206 205 199 | 205 205 208 
Wood-goods and pulp ind. 124 || 104 || 119 || 135 || 153 | 160| 182] 190) 198 | 199 | 204 | 200 | 193 | 195 192 194 | 
Combined wood and iron ind. | 200 | 184 || 211 | 250 278 | 288 | 308 318 320 314 338 330 323 345. 338) 332 
IEE yV Chris aa na eacyerar aR eet 192 || 143 || 156 || 169 || 178 || 190 | 216 || 223 | 230 | 229 | 224 | 222 | 220| 220| 228] 232 
Note. Where not otherwise stated, the figures are for the middle of the month. 
7 x/ 2 3t/ c 30/ 
limitation of the taxation to 20 % as regards the : = gh eR /s 1945 
i or 
i i s has been of a See 
prizes in the lottery bond loans ha Ce oe ee ap 
greater practical importance, and the above-men- Mowonee banka eee ata5 pps 
tioned 300 million kronor lottery bonds, reserved et See 413 504 509 
. - ndustria. an Tans 
for conversion, were at an early stage in such Saeeae P 1,063 660 671 
demand that they had to be rationed. Otherissaes” <9 ea Be 32 7 
The national debt at the end of August had Total 5,292 10,604 10,929 


increased to 11,385 million kronor, as compared 
with 10,024 million kronor a year before and 
2,701 million kronor at the beginning of Sep- 
tember 1939. The present national debt is distrib- 
uted as follovs: 


Million 
f kronor 
Bond loans Say a 7,369 
EMME ENGI 6 5 oo 6 on 5 5 Oe Dae eee 107 
“National savings accounts” ......4...., 5 
Treasury bonds and deposits from savings banks! . 539 
Loans from State institutions and funds , 389 


Olpertunded debts 6.4. Whi: ioe yaa eee 
Total funded national debt 


8,431 

dhaseiqnsy Toys 6 4 so 6 Las es 1,630 
Loans from State institutions and funds te 1,324 
Total floating national debt 2,954 


During the second quarter the volume of bonds 
in circulation has increased by 325 million kronor, 
including 272 million kronor in Government 
bonds. The tendency in other respects is shown 
by the table below. 

The bond market has adjusted itself for a 3 % 
yield on practically all kinds of first-class loans, 
and 3 per cent. bonds have also been the standard 


type for the new issues. This involves a lowering 
of the yield by */, per cent., as compared with 
the period before the general reduction of the 
level of interest in February. On the stock 
market the situation is similar, in that the divi- 
dend last distributed, relatively to the level of 
share prices, corresponds to a yield of about 
3°/, per cent. for industrial shares listed on the 
stock exchange, as compared with about 4 % 
in February and the immediately preceding pe- 
riod. 


Yield on Bonds (in %). 


aoe 19044 1945 

CT OL rq) _xay ray xsf_ sy. xg/_ x9/, 14 
Swedish Government. loans '™ / /4 is 6 “/7 “7/8 “4/5 
3 % 1934-. Cony. 1944 I 3.29 3.26 3.04 3-04 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 


3 % 1937-97. Conv. 1947 I 
Morigage Banks, 
3 % Conv. 1944—47 . . 4 3-25 3-24 3-04 3.04 3.04 3.04 3.03 3.03 
Repayment 1999-2009, at latest. 
Municipalities. 
3 % Conv. 1945—46 . . 2 3.74 3.23 3-06 3.09 3.07 3.0r 3.0% 3.0r 
Repayment 1965, at latest, 


3-25 3.24 3.02 3.02 3.02 3.02 3-02 3.0r 


Industrial Companies. 
3 % (Before March 1945 


Sas) ee + 3 3-49 3.40 3.0r 3.02 3.02 3.02 3.01 3.00 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position 


Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 


Net Claims of Banks on Foreign Countries 


million kronor 
(End of month) 


The Riks vb an k’s 


Stock of Gold 


Stock of Gold and 
Net Claims on 


Note Circulation 


— eat Foreign Countries! “1: 
Riksbank Commercial banks Total (million kr.) ee unre os (million kr.) 
1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 

Jan... . | $35 | 620 | 553 |—138|—146|—166| 397 | 474 | 387 | 1429 | 1676 | 2006 | 1964 | 2296] 2559 | 1867 | 2114 | 2 
eles: 5 a! 554 | 626 | 585 | —138}—150|—178| 416 | 476 | 407 | 1435 | 1686| 1996 B86 sees pe aa 2001 2286 
March) 2). . «|| 5607 | 566 | 575 —144|—167|— 167] 423 | 399 | 408 | 1443 | 1770 | 1993 | 1988 | 2335 | 2568 | 1842 | 2057 | 2283 

I (Average) | 552 604 | 571 |—140 —154/—170 412 | 450 | 401 | 1436] 2711 | 1998 | 1980 | 2314 | 2569 | 1850 | 2077 | 2301 
EMOTiLeC So. .e | ie 559 | 604 |—134/—169/—159| 450 | 390 | 445 | 1445 | 1791 | 1983 | 2029 | 2350 | 2587 | 1870 | 2087 | 2300 
May ..... 2 $64 | Gor |—141|—171|—163) 455 | 393 | 438 | 1452 | 1808 | 1972 | 2048 | 2372 | 2573 | 1831 | 2069 | 2279 
Mines... 27 | $70 | $80 |—139)—182)—153| 488 | 388 | 427 | 1459 | 1813 | 2009 | 2c86 | 2383 | 2589 | 1907 | 2138 | 2345 

Il (Average) | 602 | 564 595 |—138 —174/—158 464 | 390 | 437 | 1452 | 1804 1988 | 2054 | 2368 | 2583 | 1869 2306 
MCE Me es 6 Xs 571 | 600 | 690 |— 133/—180)—157) 438 | 420 | 533 | 1546 | 1829 | 2010 | 2117 | 2429 | 2700 | 1890 | 2123 | 2342 
“ET a 575 | 569 | 774 |—128)/—175)—195| 447 | 394 | 579 | 1558 | 1885 | 2013 | 2133 | 2454 | 2787 | 1960 | 2156 | 2382 
etwas | 588 | 562 | 814 |—127|—183 461 | 379 1570 | 1907 | 2013 | 2158 | 2469 | 2827 | 2024 | 2223 | 2450 

Ill (Average) | 578 577 | 759 |—120|—179 449 | 398 1558 | 1874 | 2012 | 2136 | 2451 2771 | 1958 | 2167 | 2301 
‘Tee ee 6or | 588 | —150|—179 451 | 409 1588 | 1917 2189 | 2505 2059 | 2248 
ROW). 3. «> 609 | 563 | —135|—163 474 | 400 1613 | 1939 2222 | 2502 2043 | 2226 
Bieter ss, s 652 | 567 | —149|— 162) 503 | 405 1627 | 1943 2279 | 2510 2161 | 2375 

IV (Average) | 621 | 573 | —145|—168 476 | 405 1609 | 1933 2230 | 2506 2088 | 2283 

The figures comprise balances with foreign customers 


Notes 


and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less 
amounts due to foreign customers 


* The Riksbank 


At end of month 


Monthly averages 


holding of gold is given at its market value, other items at their book values. 


Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 
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Commercial Banks Share Index Shares sold 
on the Stockholm 
Deposits ee vaca eeptatte I pane I phar nd Stock Exchange 
(million kr.) ted (million kr.) Guillion ix) oes ims ee (1000 kr.) 
1943 | 1944 | 1945 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 || 1943)1944|1945 1943| 1944|1945| 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 
| 
an.. 193 | 5686 | 6398 | 4305 | 4635 | 5141| 888 | 1051 | 1257 | 168/168) 188) 188] 195 | 220 408 | 474 | 1049 | 
ae. ere ao > 3 | 6304 teat ees 5193) 719 955 1111 || 160] 164] 191] 177] 190| 226} 380 ae 944 
March . . 5173 | 5680 | 6368 | 4396 | 4814 | 52 777 8 1162 | 161| 165] 191| 182] 196| 227] 369 | 505 | 777 
I (Average) || 5152 | 5670 | 6357 | 4358 4712/5180} 794 | 957) 1177 | 163|166| 190) 182) 194/224) 386 | 458 | 923) 
BRSTH cay cd colats 5151 | 5690 | 6437 | 4468 | 4842 | 5305| 683 848 | 1132 || 1€5|167| 190| 186| 197] 230| 372 | 476 | 682 
AV f ss 5192 | $796 | 6377 | 4525 | 4864 | 5342) 667 842 | 1035 | 161| 168] 191] 184] 192] 231] 347 7 887 | 
ries soe" 5261 | 5769 | 6454} 4509 4852 | 5302| 752 917 | 1092 || 156| 164| 184] 180] 188] 223] 289 | 364 | 679 
II (Average) | 5201 | 5722 | 6423 | 4501 | 4853 5330) 700 869 | I 1611 188 | 183| 189 | 228| 336 | 379 | 749) 
a 5397 | 5900 | 6601 | 445 4836 5346 943 | 1064 | 1255 || 156|166| 192] 178] 192 228 282 | 273 | 442 
NS a ae 5510 | 6070 | 6704 | 4476 | 4886 | $442 | 1034 | 1184 1262 || 159| 169] 193] 185] 204] 228| 358 | 551 | 54. 
eerie Lomi s sy 5629 | 6192 4492 | 4992 1137 | 1200 163/171 | 198} 189| 206] 228 5 | 442 | 41 
III (Average) | 5512 | 6054 4474 | 4905 1038 | 1149 159|169| 194; 184| 201 |228| 415 | 422 | 467 
Cts. Ss wee 5708 | 6275 4510 | 5042 1198 | 1233 108 | 17 I 207 390 | 362 
ENOVil?.) oats 5519 | 6112 4648 | 5058 871 | 1054 165 | 177 188 | 212 368 | 536 
Dens, gts 5602 | 6212 4673 | 5121 929 | 1091 164 | 179 188 | 213 402 | $57 
IV (Average) | 5610 | 6200 4010 | 5074 999 | 1126 | 166 | 177 189 | 204 387 | 485 
Deposits from and loans to the public within The figures denote mid- Pre hgr wet 
Notes the country (at the end of the respective month) monthly average prices business day 
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Rates of Interest and Price Level. 


ee 
| r 


Yield on Bonds 


Wholesale Price Index (Board of Trade) 


_ Cost of Living 


(%) (1935 = 100) | Index 
! | (July 1914 = 100) 
Govt. Loans | Industrial Loans || Import Goods Export Goods All Goods 
1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 1945 | 1943) 4 (1945 1943 1944 1945 1943 | 1944 1945 
Jan. . 3.26| 3.31| 3.25 | 3.62] 3.57| 3.39] 293 | 298 | 287 | 204 | 208 | 208 196 | 195 | 195 239 | 240 241 
igyera eats 3.28 | 3.29| 3.07| 3-62] 3.57) 3.14|| 291 | 298 | 288 | 205 | 208 | 208 | 197 | 195 | 195 | - - a 
March . . . .|| 3.28| 3.30] 3.04] 3.61| 3.62] 3.02] 291 | 301 | 289 | 206 | 208 | 208 | 197 | 195 196 || - 

I (Average) | 3.27| 3.30| 3-12| 3.62| 3.59| 3.18 || 292 | 209 | 288 | 205 | 208 208 197 | 195 | 195 | / 
INoystl 5 5 6 6 6 3.29 | 3-33 | 3.04] 3.62| 3.62] 3.01|| 293 | 297 | 290 206 | 208 | 208 | 197 | 195 196 || 240 | 241 | 242 
WE? 5 2 € 6 6 3.29 | 3.33| 3.04| 3-62] 3-62] 3.02]) 293 | 293 | 289 | 206 | 208 | 205 | 197 | 197 196 | - . 2 
Tune yes Meet 3.30| 3.32 | 3.05 | 3.62] 3.60] 3.02] 293 | 291 | 289 | 206 | 208 | 205 | 197 | 197 | 197 | 

II (Average) || 3.29 | 3.33| 3-04| 3.62 | 3.61 | 3.02] 293 | 204 | 289 | 206 | 208 206 197 196 | 196 | 
July & 6 =): 3.33 | 3.32| 3.05| 3.62] 3.60] 3.02]] 293 | 291 | 288 | 206 | 208 | 205 | 196 | 198 | 196 || 239 | 240 | 241 
AGT aja geca. eet 3132.) 3.31) 3.05)|| 3.62) 3.57 | 3.01) 293 ot 263 | 206 | 208 | 205 | 195 | 197 | 194] - a 
SOs 2 0 6 2 6 3.31 | 3.30| 3.05 | 3.62] 3.55] 3.00]] 293 | 288 206 | 209 195 | 196 i 

Ill (Average) || 3.32 | 3.31 | 3.05 | 3-62 | 3.57| 3.01 || 203 | 290 206 | 208 195 197 | 
Oct . 5... 3-33 | 3.30 3-55) 3-53 295 | 288 206 | 209 195 195 | 239 | 243 | 
ING vee eet 3.33 | 3-29 3.56| 3.49 295 | 288 206 | 209 195 | 195 oe eo 
CCH am eke oper: Beye | B20 3.57 | 3-40 295 | 288 206 | 208 195 | 195 

IV (Average) || 3.33 | 3-28 3.56| 3.47 295 | 288 206 | 200 195 | 195 | 

Notes Calculated on market prices at Refers to end 
middle of months of quarters 
Trade and Industry. 
| 
eaten e Pro- Wes : Pe : | 
Total Imports Total Exports ie yee | DERBY of Indust- Kine: si URemployment in 
(million kr.) (million kr.) according to Feder,| pass loaded ‘Trucks pare a c- 
of Swed. Industries) Index numbers fon State Raiiwasel (%) 
(1935=100) | s al — 
Sea ee 2 
1943 | 1944 | 1945 || 1943 | 1944 | 1945 || 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 || 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
F | | | 
Joe 163 24 106 ||, 79 | 2c i 510} 168 113 | 3.7 | 3-5 | 3.6 | 92.7| 89.8) 94.0] 8.4 | 85 | 65 
nae || STL S| Sy us| 1B] 8) 13s | 46] easstel Be) 74 | ge] se 
; 33 93 || 3.7 | 3.6 3.6 || 113.3] 114.0 106.3 \ 7 
heat (Average) oe ie i “ 59 ei 110 | 109 04 3.7 a. 36 | che iene Py om 79 a 
ibs 3| 28] 11x | 109] 8411 3.7 | 3.6 | 3.7 | 101.x] 102.9 osc] Go| cel a 
Oe am 142 | 164 | 48] 129) 73/38] t10 | 108) 84 | 38 TES Pelee Bess oe 38 
bao oracle 13 4 Io I Sc z ae ee | i ti co es i 

Il (Average) || 140 | 161 | 46 a oe es ive te 8, _ a7 | 33 | ae aie 97-21 4-4 | eh oe 
aly ae cer 186 | 144 | 40] 114 | 79 | 208 || 108 io 7 nat eT eee er er ee 
of fy oe ae 136 te 69 || 103 | 68 | 268 |) 106 106 38 S | mae a ze | = a 

Ao). hae 102 54 10 107 ai 5 ; mae ; : 
ee (Average) es 140 107 | 67 i 107 ot ae | uae aa aa re 
ere I 102 89 | 56 108 | 110 3.7 | 3.7 103.2| To4"4, 7 ee 
Ob ee 153 | 109 84 | 98 109 | 112 3.7 | 3.7 | 96.2) 104.01 Pa i. 

pear’ 130 | 101 i 77 109 | 113 3.6 | 3.7 93.3 4 ae a 

(Average) || 150 | 104 84 | 77 109 | 112 3-7 | 3.7 07.6 101.6 66 is 
3 a The figure — : 

Notes papers MER cto Million kilom. |/% of total members 

supply of work per month at end of month 
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Quotations of Swedish Shares ( 


ontd.). 


Shereiiniony, Dividends* See A ie ie ok 
Capital} Value ‘ in 
I I 29 2 
1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942, 1943 1944 1945 | *8/a il) "fea na 33/., #/, | 3s | Stoel eae 
LL — 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Shares (Contd.) Mill.Kr, | Kr. Kronor Kiron oe 
Mo och Domsyj6 A.-B. {Series A : \ | 100 8 | 8 8 8 10 8 . 3.4 243 | 239 *232 | 220 215 | 200 | 222 | 230 | 230 
(Pulp and Timber) .) >» BS. lf 32 otc Sielisge rsa: bea aie 4 : 240 | 238 |,233 |'233 | 213 133 Apes ue re 
ae : Series A. Ror: 10 (sorb — 5 | 155 | 159 | 155 | 143 | 150 | 150 ‘tSt 
| Musnsy AB. (Paper [PP Bo TT) Seq) tool —| 4] —| 3] §| 6) -6| 187] 150 (e265 feds | a50.] upn | 153 [rss aga 
/ ulp and Timber) | a er i re ; eS ie ae e : 6} 6] —| 159 | *— |7145 | 1ht | 151 | 154 [90ST Jeni 
NiTroGLycerin A.-B. (Explosives) - ; 5 | 100| 4o| Jo} 10] 30] I0"}) 16) “rou; 2oenieas 2260 | — | 240 | 255 | 270 | 200 | 265 1 
| OXELGSUNDs JARNVERKS A.-B.. . 1... \ 6 100! 10| 10|°10] 10] 10] 10]! 130] 265.) 255 |2240 | 2301| 240) 2500) econ eee 
| (Iron, Coke, Window-Glass etc.), freeS .. . I7/ oo} 3o| 10 |, 10} 10] 10] ‘10° 10,1265 | 255 |?z40 | 230)| 240) 250u) = ees eee 
REYMERSHOLMS GAMLA INDUSTRI A.-B. (Chemi- | . 
cal Products) . tae aoe ae 10; 0.90] 0.70] 0.70] 0.70] 0.70 0.70) oe ?19.50| 18.50] 18 | 18.50) 19.50| 24 | 22) 21 | 21 
| RAsunpa Forsraps A.-B. (Real Estate Holdings) 7s\t< SO) Zico) S.60)) 3.602.401" 2.50 | 57.30|765 | 59 | 61-|. 62 | 163 |) OOROz see 
| SANDVIKENS JERNVERKS A. b, (Iron)... . 25 OOS SSP s+ Ss + Sow a) at s)°3+5/°345 218 | 214 |?227 | 200 | 212 | 225 | 225 | 215 | 212 
| SkANSKA CEMENT A.-B. (Cement) ......| 21 |1000| 70] 70] 70| 70 | 70} 70! 70 |2050 |2060 |+2070)71950|1970 |1985 | 2000|42300)42300 
STOCKHOLMS SUPERFOSFAT FasrRIKs A.-B. (Che- , Ly 
mical Products) .....+..«. ss». ss | US| 1gO} az} 32] 12] 12] 12] 12°) Tal g01 | 3834" S00 18 SOC hea Tey ie 
Stora KopparBERGS BERGSLAGS A.-B, ee ; | 
Pulp, Timber and Iron). .. . ; 60 100} I0 10 fe) 10 12 12 12 | 385 | 381 [7415 | 405 | 415 | 435 | 425 | 423 | 422 
Stréms Bruxs A.-B. (Pulp and Hane ae Oe! IG0| 10 1 76 HL lod BIG 9 9] 9 | 265 | 275 | 265 |?255 | 248 | 295 | 265 [#265 | 250 
SVENSKA ACKUMULATOR A.-B. JOrd. A. ; 2.16! 100 8 8 8 8 8 8 | 8 | 210 | 208 |?209 | 200 | 205 | 210 | 210 | 205 | 205 
JUNGNER (Accumulators) “ >» B, frees . 3.78| 100 8 8 8 8 8 8 | $8 | 210 | 208 |?209 |'205 | 20§ | 210 | 230 | ZO, | 205 | 
| Pref. . 6 100)  — | ° — [2Z.s0+12.§0+/2.50% 2.50+|2.80+ 121 '| 121 | 120 | TIO'| 198 | 137 (116 Mee o eae 
SVENSKA AEROPLAN A.-B. (Aeroplanes) ; 2.50| 2.50| 2.50] 2.50] 2.50 | : 
| Bee ey eet 190| —| — 5 5 5 6, 117 | Yar | 117 | 112 | 114 | 122 | 128 } 126 | 127 
| SVENSKA A.-B. GASACCUMULATOR Sate) wie | | 
Lighting etc.) Pref. shares. . . 28.6 | 100]. 7 5 5 5 5 Sh Se eae eee | 116 | 118] ‘T25 | 125° beara 
« SVENSKA DIAMANTBERGBORRNINGS ai B. ir | | 
Prospecting etc.) ... tN RENE! ee. 1.89] 150] 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 | 22.50] 22.50) 22.50] 450 | 475 | 490 |7480 | 500 | 500 | 515 | 500 | Sco 
SVENSKA OLJESLAGERI A. iB (Vegetable Oils etc.) 3.6 | 100 3} 10 (al 0 6) — 4 51 155 | 158 49 160 |e Woe rye) a ene 155 
SVENSKA SOCKERFABRIKS A.-B. (Sugar) io! 60 | “3.50! © 3:0} © 3.60! 93-50! 93.60) 5-50 96.50} 94 192.50) 90 |9I1.50) 94 | 98 | 99.50) 98.50 
SVENSKA TANDSTICKS te Agim ws Si PES 25); — _— — = — — — 31 | 31.50) 32.50) 31 30 | 30.50! 32 | 33.50] 33 
A.-B. (Matches) . . 27 we ba: "See ae Xe Be 95 25 eel Oe eal ene eee 31 | 31.50} 32.50| 31 30 | 30.50) 32 33 | 32.50 
TELEFON A.-B. L. M. Ericsson ee Act 428.23 35] Iso) — | — | 1.50] I.50] 1.50] 1.75] 50.50] $4 | 52.50] 752 | 56.50| 61.50) 02) 60 | So.5a 
phones)... 0... 4 es el > ~~ BS./ 42.351 35] 1.50] — | — | 1.50] I.k0] I.gol 3.95] 50] 54 | 52-50).°52)] 067) Ol.so)eg 2a Gon meee 
TraFIK A.-B. GRANGESBERG—OXELOSUND (Iron 
Ore}. 8.0 to sg Ao ch Rasen tet cece LQ) | yoo] 10} 12| a2| 12] 12] 12} 10] 228 | 220 7219 | 210 | 207) 210 4arig ete 
UDDEHOLMS A. B. (Pulp, Timber and Iron) 62 100 6 6 7, 7. 8 8 8 | 250 | 243 125 23 Saeas | 236 
Wirstavarrs A.-B. (Pulp and Timber) . . . .} 14.5 1604, 10}. 10°)" Io} 10-4. s10 To | 10 | 285 | —* 27840270 2c 
Railway and Shipping Shares. 
nih | A.B. SVENSKA AMERIKA LINIEN (Shipping) °. Bhisil TOON Ba | otk sl aS Ai Sane 126, 1250121229) 125) (Omen 
A.-B. SVENSKA AMERIKA-MEXIKOLINJEN (Shipp- oe 
TE ee We ie teal) Pew ee Ves een ae rele 8.4; 1000} 50} 80] 80} 80} 80] 80 |**80 |1800 |1800 |71725) 1850/1825 |1850_ ps 
BERGSLAGERNAS JARNVAGS A.-B. (Railway) § « . | 25.15] , 200 g9| 10] to] 10] 10] 12] 121] 455 | 461 | 455 ]*460 | 485°) 4cG toons 
GAFLE-DALA JARNVAGS A.-B. (Railway) . 12.96| 100 v3 7 7 7 7 7 TA 235 fh S55 1250 cae 275 
G6OTA KANALBOLAG. Series 1 (Canal Co.) .. §-15| 150 4 4 3 3 3 3 3.| 80) 30°) 82 /co)) Sra) as 
TALMSTAD-NAssjJO JARNVAGS A.-B. (Railway) .| 9.38! ga0] 21 | 21 | 21 | 25 | 25 | 7 2n ) 20 == 1 GoGs Gas oe 
NAssj6-OSKARSHAMNS Nya JARNVAGS A.-B. ! | 
(Railway) rae acs 4.2 | 100 5 5 5 5 5 5 |. — | 2001] 205 | 205 | 206 | — 
REpERI A.B, SVENSKA LLoyD (Shipping)® Vel LSahy SO) a4-8Oed. 50) aes 5 |. 4-50] 5.) 4.g0) 118 ] TRS to, ies meiia 
REnDERI A.-B. ‘ee arta! ata : 3 | 100] §.50| 5.50] §.50] 5.50] 5.50] 5-50] 5.50) 125 | 120) °= = | 121) i2n 0 tsOg sas see 
(Spippine)..) oi .eeiob ia Ord. “een eZ Sa LOO 3 fe) 10 10 Io 10 10 | 326 | 342 |?348 | 348 |7265 |7275 |7300 {7285 |7290 | 
STOCKHOLMS REDERI A.-B. SVEA (Shipping) | e704: 30] I.50 2 2 | 2.50] 2.50] 2.60] 2,60] 60) $7.60), $5.50) 57-51 59 | 60 59 | 58.50 
| | | | | 
Insurance Shares. | ) | } 
BRANDFORSAKRINGS A.-B. FENIX a oy See 2.4\ 500/745 +) “30 [820+ Set Stole SGamaso 1250 | 1300) 13C0|?1275/1275 |4275 |1275 |1275 1275 | = 
/ 3° 30 a 
BRAND- OCH LIFFORSAKRINGs-A.-B. SVEA>. . . IZ | 100/34+8/34+8) — 5; —! — 5 | 172 | 165 |4175 |7158 | 169 | 169 14188 | 176 | 177 
FORSAKRINGS-A.-B. SKANDIA5 . . . . - - 20 500 [320+ |320 + |3204 |315 +1315 +|315 + |315+]1045 | 1065) 1065|? 1050/1020 |1050 1065 /1130 |1130 
49} 40) 40; 25) 25] 25] 25 
| FOrsAxrines A.-B. ATLANTICA® ; . I.5| ICO] 13 | 13} IO} IO} 10] 10] 10} 220 | 220 | 220 |*2°0 | 220 | 220 | 230 | 230 | 230 
ForsAKrINGS A.-B. HANSAS. . . bs ae 5 | 500! 45] 45| 45] 45 | 45] 451 45 | 950 | 950 | 970 |?980 |1000 |1000 |1015 |1060 |1060 
FoOrsAxrincs A.-B. OCEAN®. . . : 4 1Z5| 20 20 | 20 20 20 20 20 | 411 | 425 | 427 |*7420 | 426 | 445 ee: 455 460 
: | 
Bank Shares. ) | 
ri é Pref.° . ; wie 125| 6.25] 6.25} 6.25] 6.25| 6.25] 6.25] 6.25/7155 | 1§1 | 150 | 150 | 156] 161 | 160 | 160] 161 
A.-B. GOTEBORGS BANK hoa i ; ; \ 67 a 6.25] 6.25] ae 6.25} 6.25] 6.25 Bas 18 187 i 187 | 189 | 196 | 205 | 205 | 205 
» SKXNsSKA BANKEN®. . . a ers: * 26 be 3 3 3 3] 3 2 Ae 76 WY) eRe 73 iO Vad 85 84.50] 84 
Tet, SA I -50 Pies 12 12 131 |"12 Il 120 12 I 
>» SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN { (56 as +200 100 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 2238 220 | 216 | 20 ar 225 oak pe | a4 
INTECKNINGSBANKEN A.-B.° .. +1 * 45 1 300] 40] 35] 30] 30} 30) 30) 30 | 710 (9607) 605) O50) 670) ao uigan seme 715 
SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN A. Be tees 142 10 10 fe) 10 {0 IZ}, 124), 317 48 3eo 304 | 205 | 303 316 318 320 | 324 | 
SKARABORGS ENSKILDA BANK A. BS MSL CT iy ne") 8 8 8 6 6 6 6 | 150 |? 143 | 143 | 143 | 143 | 148 | 151 | 160] 160 
SMALANDS ENSKILDA BANK A.- B.§ : » bie 4.4) 5 TOON | tas a. ae TH a ae — | 105 | 103 | 103 ] 100 | 101 | 107 | AGE ere ee 
STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK A.-B.° . | *1CO | 1000 350+ /350+ |F50+ [350+ |* 50+ [350+ |350+ 4155 |? 4150] 4010) 390014025 |4160 |4070 |4000 3950 
100 | 100 | I00 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 
SUNDSVALLS ENSKILDA BANK A.-B.° . . . . «| *32.5| 100/°6+9/56+9)/36+9 6+9/'6+9/36+9)96+9 365 |?367 | 365 | 355 | 350 | 360 | 360 | 380 380 
UpLANpS ENSKILDA BANK A.-B.° PEMA Ss) * 19.2 i y : : 6 6 6 6 aa 136 138 Sige 137 | 140 | 146 | 150 | 151 
ref.” . 120 |? 124 | 123 [#122] Ir§ | 120 
WERMLANDS ENSKILDA BANK AB. Ord fe sis I" rm i 100) O64) Oe é Bie: é 151 142 140 — | 140 | 148 50 158 153 
OsTERGOTLANDS ENSKILDA Bank A-Be: i. ooh Wale 106 4 4 4 4 + 4 4! 121 #329 14717) top as 113.1 114 | 11 110. 
er to dividends paid for the preceding financial year. — * Ex dividend. — 3 Interim dividend paid in the preceding year, — 4 * . ; 
’ pies by aliens. — ; Not don aieaeipiy aliens. — 7 Ex right to participate in bonus issue. y P . Selling price. — 


* Paid-up capital and reserves. 
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| Geiman Government International (Young-Loan) with 


Quotations of Swedish Bonds (Contd.). 


Not quoted on the Stock Exchange. 


In percentage; ex interest. 


| A. B. Borors (War Material)... 


INTERNATIONAL MATCH REALIZATION COMPANY, 
Voting. Trust Gertilicates co ks ieinh > poyee! ss 


| A.-B. KREUGER & TOLL, Bearer Certificates of Deposit 


* Amortization-dates underlined. 


Terms ohReaeniyece Reteenahis Interest 
D = Drawings TE Tan Oe Dates 
P = Purchase * 


3°/4 % 1937| 19411957 D "9/1047 as 


5 » 1929 | 


Quotations of Foreign Bonds. 


Approximate Prices (bid) 


ee a aT eT 


a 1945 
ari, 27/, 29/. 29/6 3t/, 3 /g aey 2/30 
102 |1017/e\101 |10t {101 | 101"/4|1017/4|101"/2 
$28%/2 $30"/21 $31 | 31 | 31 | 30 | 32%/2] 33 
6/6 4 eal Sl a] yal Svein 


Quoted on the Stock Exchange. | 


Danish Government 

> “ » 
Danish Mortgage Bank 
Copenhagen, City of 


BA Mi Am 


Swedish cert. 


Not quoted on the Stock Exchange. Awe 


Finnish Government 
Helsingfors, City of 
Abo, City of 


* Guaranteed by the Government. 
® Selling price. — 
*Amortization-dates underlined. 


? Issued also 
7 Amortization-payments suspended. 


Stockholm 104s. Kungl. Boktr. P, A. Norstedt & Séner 453305 


In percentage; ex interest. 
| | 
Prices (bid) 
‘Terms of Redemption) p .4 ble, Interest L 
|. LD = Drawings “i ne ©! Dates 
P = Purchase es meet eS Z. eee 
| | 27/5 27/4 29/,. 29/6 31/, | 31/9 ed Ohta 
| | | | 
4 % 19364 1937—1956 D? S/, 1946 ple geTifiez 83%/2| 82 | 867/4) 94 | 94 | ih 963/4| 967/2 
3t/2 » 1938 4 1944—1958 D P7| *%/:: 1948 | */s— *%/t| 73 | 72 | 82%/2} 86 | 87%/2| Go*/2] 927/2] 93 | 
4'/2 > 193174 1936—1971 D P7| 5/3 1941 | *5/3—t5/9 | 82 | 81 | 88 | 95 | 97 | 99 | 99%/2| 99%/z 
_ 42/2 » 19303 ‘ 1931—1970 D F7) */s2 1941 | */6— ‘22 81%/2| 81 88 | 95 | 97*/2|100 | 99%/2| 97/2 
-.3%/a_2_1936 * |_1937—1951_D *S/x 1941 | *5/5—"5/, | Q4%/a1 94 | 93 | 95 | 95%/4| 96%/4| 97°/4 ‘ 
| { ‘ af 
I ; I 
A*/e » 1930 | 1941—1965 D P’ fs 194¥ |} 2/6 — "fea) 1G 15) 14 ay oe 
ar 
4%/a > 1934* | 1935—1944 D P? a Va The.| 39 | 40. (| 35 0ay Aan anne 
3i/e % 1938*'|...1943—1953.D PP) */s 1943 | “a 8137 913834 
3/2 > 1939¢ | 1940-1959 D P7| %/x 1944 | 22—*/, |-35 | 35 | 31 133 | 30 | 35 | 3111} 30 
in &. — P Issued also in $. — ‘4 With affidavit. — 5 At any time on three months’ notice. — 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


J WLS ARSON OMY Fel e 


Statement of Condition August, 31st, 1945 


Ao o LE: 
MINNIE LE TE Tat ne GE GS 5 nro) sage eke oo side ree ow 8 Kr. 132.793.904 
eg Ng gh CP i ak Ae ere ce » 5 12.000.000 
A ee ee ee en Sr er cae  » TER 66.298 
MAME GPS Se), 6) aan 5 emp as Mar je eyes oe »  623.337.380 
Rneret RMEOUIE) ASECUTER) 6. 5s 8 Sie sero tee Ye ES >»  101.191.743 
Ree savitree: BARES ee Fg ei fe 8s hee g's > 24.377.318 
CE LE oe OS ae ee ee tee ee oe ee > 26.85,4.521 
EST oe 0 ne) OS a ee ee ear ee eer eer ae »  182.947.720 
Ooo sae ye ee ae ne ae ee ee > 92.971.965 
Buildings, Furniture and Fittings. . . . . . se ee ee eee > 19.913.271 
Kr. 1.861.554.000 
CYARIUCLEIES: 

Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills)... ...... Kr. 17.687.249 
Cee Dip ag) 1) ae a rn i er cr a ee >» 375-245-731 
PUR ONEO Gs Pah wae 6 Ons. a 0. a eae Cee a i.e & 184 oS 
Banks and Savings Banks... 2-6 + ses ere ee evens > 56.995-881 
SESE GE, Te Eo a i a oe ee ee > 57:470-349 

Shove Capital. ve be . . Kr. 87.188.000: — 
amerret OS. sv 6s se 24) 608 ee »  82.812.000:— ,  170.000.000 


Kr. 1.861.554-000 


SKANDINAVISKA BAN Rae 


AKTIEBOLAS 


Alsterbro 
Anderslév 
Ankarsrum 
Arboga 
Arlov 

Asa 
Askersund 


Bengtsfors 
Bettna 
Billesholm 
Bjorkvik 
Boden 
Borgholm 
Boras 
Bromiolla 
Bralanda 
Bastad 
Backefors 


Dalby 
Dalsj6fors 
Degerhamn 
Ed 


Eskilstuna 
Eslov 


Falsterbo (?/.-3*/s) 


Flen 
Fargelanda 


GOTEBORG 


STOCKHOLM 


Offices and Branches: 


Gamleby 
Gnesta 
Grythyttan 
Gronskara 
Gustavsfors 
Garsnas 
Givle 
Gokalund 
Goteborg 

(7 local branches) 
Hallsberg 
Halmstad 
Hillefors 
Halsingborg 
Hiarnésand 
Hoganas 
Horby 
Jarna 
Kalmar 
Karlshamn 
Karlskoga 
Katrineholm 
Klippan 
Kopparberg 
Kristianstad 
Kumla 
Kungs6r 


K6ping 


Laholm 
Landskrona 
Lenhovda 
Lessebo 
Limmared 
Lindesberg 
Linkdping 
Loftahammar 
Lomma 
Lulea 

Lund 
Léderup 


Malmk6ping 


Malms 
(4 local branches) 


Mariedam 
Mariefred 
Mellerud 
Moheda 
Malilla 
Morbylanga 
Nora 
Norrképing 
Nybro 
Nyk6ping 
Nynashamn 
Oxelésund 


Perstorp 


MALMO 
Pitea Torshalla 
Trelleborg 
Ramkvilla Tro sa 
Renland ae 
Raa 
R6nninge Tom 
Tystberga 
S:t Olof F 
Simrishamn erin 
Sjdbo Umea 
Skelleftehamn Vagnhirad 
Skelleftea Vv all a 
onieany Vaxholm 
Skurup Velings 
Smalands Vimmerby 
Gallaryd abe 
Vingaker 
Solna “ 
Vastervik 
Sparreholm mie 
Stallarholmen Vaxjo 
Stjarnhov Ystad 
Stockholm 
(27 local branches) Ammeberg 
Strangnas Amil 
Svalév Animskog 
Sdoderhamn Astorp 
ad es Angelholm 
élv 
ee Orebro 
Teckomatorp Orkelljunga 
Tollarp Overum 
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